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Advertiſement to the READER. 


THE Conduct of the Underſtandivg Mr. 
Locke always thonght to be a Subject 

very well worth Conlideration. As any Miſcar- 
rages in that Point accidentally came into bis 
Mind, he uſed ſometimes to ſet them down in 
Writing, with the NM. medies that he would 
then think of. This Method, the it makes not 
that Haſte to the End which one would wilh, 
yet perhaps the only one that can be followed in 
the Caſe. It being bere, as in Phyſik, impoſſible 
for a Phyſician to diſcribe a Diſeaſe, or [e:k Me- 
medies for it, till he comes to meet with it. 
Such Particulars of this kind as occur'd to the 
Author at a Time of Leiſure, be, as is beſo e 
ſaid, ſat down in Writing; intending, if he 
had lived, to bave reduc'd them into Order and 


Method, and to have made a complete Treatiſe 


whereas now it is only a Collection of caſual C- 


 ſervations, ſufficient to make Men ſee [ome Faults 


in the Conduct of their Underſtanding, and ſuſ- 
pect there may be Tnore, and may perhaps ſerve 


to excite athers to enquire farther into it, than 


the Author bath done. 


THOUGHTS 


On the CONDUCT of the 
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ſ 
1 In the Search of T Ru TH. 
F 
| PARTICULARLY. Of 
N Parts, Reaſoning, | Partiality, Haſte, 
Practice, Habits, | Anticipation, 
| Ideas, Principles, Reſignation, Practice, 
Mathematicks, | | Words, Wandering, 
Religion, Ideas, Diſtinctions, Similies, 
Prejudices, Indifferency, Aſſent, Indifferency, 
Examination, Perſeverance, 
Obſervation, Biaſs, Preſumption, 
| Arguments, Haſte, | Deſpondency, 
Deſultory, Smattering, | Analogy, Aſſociation, 
Univerſality, Reading, Fallacies, 
Intermediate Principles, Fundamental Verities, 
Partiality, Theology, Transferring of Thoughts. 
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By FOHN LOCKE Eg; 


Quid tam temerarium tamque indignum ſapientis gravitate 
etgue contantia quam aut F Iſum ſentire, aut quod nox 
ſatis cxplorate perceptum ſit & cognitum ſene ulla dubita- 

tione defendere? Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. 1. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


S 1. 


to in the Conduct of himſelf, is 
his Underſtanding ; for though 
we diſtinguiſh the Faculties of the Mind, and 
give the ſupreme Command to the Will, as 
to an Agent ; yet the truth is, the Man which 
is the Agent determines himſelf to this or that 
voluntary Action, upon ſome precedent Know- 
ledge, or appearance of Knowledge in the 
Underſtanding. No Man ever ſets himſelf a- 
boat any Thing but upon ſome view or other 
which ſerves \ Tx for a Reaſon for what he 
does: And whatſoever Faculties he em- 
ploys, the Underſtanding with ſuch Light 
as it has, well or ill informed, conſtantly 
leads, and by that Light, true or falſe, all 


3 H E laſt reſort a Man has recourſe 


his operative Powers are directed. The Will 


it ſelf, how abſolute and uncontroulable ſoever 
it may be thought, never fails in its Obedience 
to the Dictates oi the Underſtanding. Temples 
have their ſacred Images, and we ſee what In- 
fluence they have always had over a great part 
of Mankind, But in truth the Ideas and I- 
mages in Mens Mines are the inviſible Powers 
that conſtantly govern them, and to theſe they 
all univerſally pay a ready Submittion, It is 
therefore of the hizheſt Concernment, that 

1 great 


39 
great care ſhould be taken of the Underſtand- 


ing, to conduct it right in the ſearch of Know- 


ledge, and in the Judgments it makes. 
Ihe Logick now in uſe has ſo long poſſeſſed 
the Chair, as the only Art taught in the Schools 
for the Pirection of the Mind in the Study 
of the Arts and Sciences, that it would per- 


haps be thought an affectat ion of Novelty to 
ſulpect, that Rules that have ſerved the learn- 


ed World thefe two or three thouſand Years, 


and which without any complaint of Defects 


the learned have reſted in, are not ſufficient 


to guide the Underſtanding And I ſhould not 
doubt but this attempt would be cenſured as 


Vanity or Prefumption, did not the great 


Lord Verulam's Authority jnſtifie it; who not 


ſcrvilely thinking Learning could not be ad- 
vanced beyond what it was, becauſe for many 
Ages it had not been, did not reſt in the lazy 


Approbation and Applauſe of what was, be- 
cauſe it was; but enlarged his Mind to what 
might be. In his Preface to his Nov⁷uj⁰]⁰ O- 


zanum concerning Logick, he pronounces thus, 
Dn: ſummas Dialecticæ partes tribuernnt, atque 
inde fidifſima Scientits prefidia comparari prita- 
runt, verifſime & optime viderunt intell:11m 
humanum ſibi permiſſum merito ſuſpetum eſſe 
dlbere. Verum inſir mior omnino eft malo medici- 


na; nec ipſa mali expers, Stquidem Dialecica, 


gue recepta eft, licet ad civilia & artes, que in 
 Jermone & opinione poſitæ ſunt, rectiſſime adbi- 


beatur; nature tamen ſubtilitatem longo inter- 
vallo non atlingit, & prænſando, quod non capit, 


ad errores potius ſlubiliendos & quaſi ſigendos, 
quam ad viam veritati aperiendam valuit. 
| : They 
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They, ſays he, who auributed ſo much to Lo- 
gick, perceived very well and truly, that it was 
not ſafe to trult the Underſtanding to it ſelf, wuh- 
out the Guard of any Rulzs. But the Remedy 
reach'd not the Evil, but became a part of u: 
For the Logick which took place, though it might 
do well enough in cui Affarrs, and the Arts 
which conſiſted in Talk aud Opinion, yet comes 
very ſer ſhort of Subtility in the real Performances 
of Nature, and catching at what it cannot reach, 

bas ſerved to confirm and eſtabliſh Errors, rather 
than to or2n a way to Truth. And therefore a 
little after he ſays, T bat 7t is alſolutely neceſ- 


 fary that a hucr and perfecter uſe and employ- 


ent of the Mind and Underſtanding ſhoul4 be 
introduced, Neceſſario requiritur ut melior & 


perfe ior mentis & intelledus tumani ujus 5 
adoperatio itroducatur. e 


8 2. There is, tis viſible, great va- Parts. 
riety in Mens Underitandings,, and 


their natural Conſtitutions put ſo wide a differ- 


ence between ſome Men in this reſpect, that Art 
and Induſtry would never be able to maſter; 
and their very Nature ſeem to want a Foundati- 
on to raiſe on it that which other Men eaſily 
attain unto.—— Amongſt Men of equal 
Education there 13 great inequality of Parts. 
And the Woods of America, as well as the 
Schools of Athens, produce Men of ſeveral 
Abilities in the ſame kind. Though this be 
to, yet I imagine molt Men come very ſhort 


of what they might attain unto in their ſeve- 
ral Degrees by a neglect of their Underſtand- 


ings. A few Rules of Logick are thought ſuf- 
A 3 ficient 
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ficient in this caſe for thoſe who pretend to 
the higheſt Improvement; whereas I think. 


there are a great many natural Defects in the 


Underſtanding capable of Amendment, which 


are over-look'd and wholly negledted. And 


it is eaſy to perceive that Men are guilty of 


a great many Faults in the Exerciſe and Im- 
provement of this Faculty of the Mind, which 
hinder them 1n their Progreſs, and keep them 


in Ignorance and Error all their Lives. Some 
of them I ſhall take notice of, and endeavour 


to point out proper Remedies for in the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſe. 


Reaſoning. 5 2. Beſides the want of deter- 


min'd Ideas, and of Sagacity, and 


Exerciſe in finding out, and laying in order 
intermediate Ideas, there are three Miſcarri- 
ages that Men are guilty of in reference to their 


Keaſon, whereby this Faculty is hinder'd in 


them from that Service it might do and was 


deſign'd for. And he that reflects upon the 


Actions and Diſcourſes of Mankind, will find 


their Defects in this kind very frequent, and. 


very obſervable. 

1. The firſt is of thoſe who ſeldom reaſon 
at all, but do and think according to the Ex- 
ample of others, whether Parents, Neighbours, 
Miniſters, or who elſe they are pleas'd to 
make choice of to have an implicit Faith in, 
for the ſaving of themſelves the pains and 
tronble of thinking and examining for the- 


elne. 9 TO 
2 Ihe ſecond is of thoſe who put Paſſion in 
tie place of Reaſon, and being reſoly'd 2 
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' ſhall govern their Actions and Arguments, 


neither uſe their own, nor hearken to other 
Peoples Reaſon, any further than it ſuits their 
Humour, Intereſt, or Party; and theſe one 
may obſerve commonly content themſelves 
with Words which have no diſtin& Ideas to 
them, though, in other Matters, that they 


come with an unbyaſs'd Indifferency to, they 


want not Abilities to talk and hear Reaſon, 
where they have no ſecret Inclination that 
hinders them from being untractable to it. 

3. The third ſort is of theſe who readily 
and ſincerely follow Reaſon, but for want of 
having that which one may call large, ſound, 
round about Senſe, have not a full view of. 
all that relates to the queſtion, and may be 
of moment to decide it. We are all ſhort 
ſighted, and very often ſee but one ſide of a 
matter; our Views are not extended to all 
that has a connection with it. From this De+ 
fect I think no Man is free. We ſee but in 
Part, and we know but in Part, and therefore 


tis no wonder we conclude not right from 


our partial Views. This might inſtruct the 
proudeſt Eſteemer of his own Parts how uſe- 
ful 1t 1s to talk and conſult with others, even 


ſuch as came ſhort of him in Capacity, Quick- 
neſs and Penetration: For ſince no one ſees 


all, and we generally have different Proſpects 


ok the ſame thing, according to our different, 


as J may ſay, Poſitions to it, 'tis not incon- 
gruous to think, nor beneath any Man to try, 
whether another may not have notions of 
things which have ſcaped him, and which his 
Reaſon would make uſe of it they came _ 

is. 
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his Mind, The Faculty of Reaſoning ſeldom 
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or never deceives thoſe who truſt to it; its 
Conſequences from what it buildson are evident 
and certain, but that which it oftneſt, if not 
only, miſleads us in, is, that the Principles 
from which we conclude the Grounds upon 
which we bottom our Reaſoning, are but a 
part, ſomething is left out which ſhould go 
into the Reckoning to make it juſt and exact. 
Here we may imagine à vaſt and almoſt infi- 
nite Advantage that Angels and ſeparate Spirits 
may have over us; who in their ſeveral degrecs 


of Elevation above us, may be endowed with 


more comprehenſive Faculties, and ſome of 


them perhaps have perfect and exact Views of 
all finite Beings tha! come under their Conit- 
derat ion, can, as it were, in the twinkling of 


an Eye, collect together all their ſcatter'd and 
almoſt boundleſs Relations. A Mind ſo ſur- 


niſh'd, what Reaſon has it to acquieſce in the 
certainty of its Concluſions! 


In this we may ſee the Reaſon why ſome 
Men of Study and Thor ght, that reafon right, 


and are lovers of Truth, do make no great ad- 


vances in their Diſcoveries of it. Error and 
Truth are uncertainly blended in their Minds; 
their Deciſions are lame and defective, and 
they are very often miſtaken in their Judg— 


ments: The Reaſon whereof is, they convei le 


but with one fort of Men, they read but one 
ſort of Books, they will not come in the hear- 
ing but ct one fort of Notions; the truth is, 
they canton out to themſelves a little Goſhen 
in the intellectual World, where Light ſhines, 
and, as they conclude, Day bleſſes them; but 

f the 
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the reſt of that vaſt Expanſum they give up to 
Night and Darkneſs, and ſo avoid coming near 
it. They have a pretty Traffick with known 
Correſpondents in ſome little Creek, within 
that they confine themſelves, and are dexte- 
rous Managers enough of the Wares and Pro- 


ducts of that Corner with which they content 


themſelves, but will not venture out into the 
greatOcean of Knowledge, to ſurvey theRiches 
that Nature hath ſtored other Parts wath, no 
leſs genuine, no leſs ſolid, no leſs uſeful, than 
what has fallen to their Lot in the admired 
Plenty and Sufficiency of their own littleSpot, 


which to them contains whatſoever is good in 


the Univerſe. Thoſe who live thus mued up 


within their own contracted Territories, and 


will not look abroad beyond the Boundaries 
that Chance, Conceit, or Lazineſs has ſet to 
theit Enquiries, but live ſeparate from the 
Nottons, Diſcourſes and Attainments of the reſt 
of Mankind, may not amiſs be repreſented by 
the Inhabitants of the Marian Iſlands; which 
being ſeparate by a large Tract of Sea from all 
Communion with the habitable Parts of the 
Farth, thought themſelves the only People of 


the World. And though the ſtraitneſs of the 


Conveniences of Life amogſt them had never 
reach d ſo far as to the uſe of Fire till the a- 
mards, not many Years ſince, in their Voya- 


ges from Acapulco to Manilia brought it a- 


mongſt them; yet in the want and Ignorance 
of almoſt all things, they looked upon them- 


ſelves even after that the Spauiards had brought 


amongſt them the notice of variety of Nations 
abounding in Sciences, Arts and Conveniences 


J 100 
of Life, ok which they knew nothing, they 


looked upon themſelves, I ſay, as the hap- | 


pieſt and wiſeſt People of the Univerſe. But 
for all that, no body, I think, will imagine 
them deep Naturaliſts,or ſolid Metaphyſicians; 
no body will deem the quickeſt ſighted a- 
mongſt them to have very enlarg'd Views in 
Ethicks or Politicks, nor can any one allow 


the moſt capable amongſt them to be advanced 


ſo far in his Underſtanding, as to have any 


other Knowledge but of the few little Things | 


his and the Neighbouring Iſlands within his 
Commerce; but far enough from that com- 
prehenſive enlargement of Mind which adorns 
a Souldevoted to Truth, aſſiſted with Letters, 
and a free Conſideration of the ſeveral Views 
and Sentiments of thinking Men of all ſi des. 
Let not Men therefore that would have a ſight 
of what every one pretends, to be deſirous to 
have a fight of Truth in its full extent, narrow 
and blind their own Proſpedt. Let not Men 
think there is no Truth but in the Sciences 


that they ſtudy, or the Books that they read. 


To pre judge other Mens Notions before we 
have looked into them, is not to ſhew their 


Darkneſs, but to put out our own Eyes. Try 


all things, hold faſt that which is good, is a Di- 
vine Rule, coming from the Father of Light 
and Truth; and 'tis hard to know What other 
way Men can come at Truth, to lay hold of 


it, if they do not dig and ſearch for it as for Gold 


and hid Treaſure , but he that does ſo muſt 
have much Earth and Rubbiſh, before he gets 


the pure Metal; Sand, and Peebles, and Droſs. | 
uſually ly blended with it, but the Gold is 
| never- 
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nevertheleſs Gold, and will enrich the Man 


that employs his Pains to ſeek and ſeparate it. 
Neither 1s there any Danger he ſhould be de- 


ceived by the Mixture. Every Man carries a- 
bout him a Touch ſtone, if he will make uſe 
of it to diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Gold from ſuper- 


ficial Glitterings, Truth from Appearances. And 


indeed the uſe and Benefit of this Touchſtone, 
which is natural Reaſon, is ſpoil'd ard loſt only 
by aſſumed Prejudices, overweening Preſump- 
tion, and narrowing our Minds. The want of 
exerciſing it in the full extent of things intel- 
ligible, is that which weakens and extinguiſh- 


es this noble Faculty in us. Trace it, and ſee 


whether it be not ſo, The Day Labourer in 
a Country Village has commonly but a ſmall 
pittance of Knowledge, becauſe his Ideas and 
Notions have been confined to the narrow 
Bounds of a poor Converſation and Employ- 
ment: The low Mechanick of a Country 


Town does ſomewhat ont-do him ; Porters and 


Coblers of great Cities ſurpaſs them. A Coun- 
try Gentleman, who leaving Latin and learn- 
ing in the Univerſity, removes thence to his 
Manſion-houſe, and aſſociates with Neighbours 
of the ſame ſtrain, who reliſh nothing but 
Hunting and a Bottle; with thoſe alone he 
ſpends his Time, with theſe alone he conver- 
les, and can away with no Company whoſe 
Diſcourſe goes beyond what Claret and Diſo- 
luteneſs inſpires. Such a Patriot, formed in 


this happy way ot Improvement, cannot fail, 
as we lee, to give notable Deciſions upon the 


Bench at Quarter Seſſions, and emineut Proofs 
of his Skill in Politicks, when the Strength of 
1 5 his 
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his Purſe and Party have advanced him to a2 
more conſpicuous Station. To ſuch a one tru- 
ly an ordinary Coftee-houſe Gleaner of the Ci- 
ty is an errant Stateſman, and as much ſupe- 
rior to, as a Man converſant about Whitehall 
and the Court, is to an ordinary Shop-keeper, 
To carry this a little farther. Here is one 


muffled up in the Zeal and Infallibility of his 


own Sec, and will not touch a Book, or enter 


into Debate with a Perſon that will queſtion a- 
ny of thoſe Things which to him are Sacred. 
Another ſurveys our Difterences in Religion, 
with an equmable and fair Indifterence, and 
ſofinds probably that none of them are in e- 
very thing unexceptionable. Theſe Diviſions 


and Syſtems were made by Men, and carry 


the Mark of Fallible on them; and in thoſe 
whom he differs from, and till he open'd his 


Eyes had a general Prejudice againſt, he meets 


with more to be ſaid for a great many Things 
than before he was aware of, or could have ima- 
gined. Which of theſe two now is moſt likely 
to Judge right in our religious Controverſies, 
and to be moſt ſtored with Truth, the Mark all 
pretend to aim at? All theſe Men that T have 
inſtanced in, thus unequally furniſh'd with 
Truth, and advanced in Knowledge, I ſup- 
Poſe of equal natural Parts; all the odds be- 
tween them has been the different ſcope that 
Has been given to their Underſtandings to 


range in, for the gathering up of Information, 


and furniſhing their Heads with Ideas, Notions 
and Obſervations, whereon to employ their 
Minds, and form their Underſtandings. 


It will poſſibly be objected who is ſufficient 


for 


4a 


[Us 


my 


all 


de- 


gined. 

nieſs is, 
makes 
| . of 
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for all this? J 1er more than can be ima · 


Every one knows what his proper Buſi - 
and what, according to the Character he 
of himſelf, the World may juſtly ex- 
him; and to anſwer that, he will find 


e will have Time and Oportunity enough to 
farniſh himſelf, if he will not deprive himſelf 
by a narrownelſs of Spirit, of thoſe Helps that 


are at 


grapher that a Man ſhou 


hand. I do not {ay to be a good Geo- 
[a viſit every Moun- 


tain, River, Promontory and Creek upon the 
Face of the Earth, view the Buildings, and 
ſurvey the Land every where, as if he were 
going to make a Purchaſe. But yet every 
one muſt allow that he ſhall know a Country 


Horſe 


better that makes often Sallies into it, and tra- 
verſes it up and down, than he that Like a Mill 


goes ſtill round in the ſame Tract, or 


keeps within the narrow Bounds of a Field or 
two that delight him. He that will enquire 
out the beſt Books in every Science, and in- 
form himſelf of the moſt material Authors of 
the ſeveral Seas of Philoſophy and Religion, 


willn 


ot find it an infinite Work to acquaint 


himſelf with the Sentiments of Mankind con- 
cerning 'the moſt weighty and comprehenſive 
Subjects. Let him exerciſe the freedom of his 

| Reaſon and Underſtanding in ſuch a Latitude 
ads this, and his Mind will be ſtrengthened, his 
Capacity inlarged, his Faculties improv'd: 
And the Light which the remote and ſcatter'd 
parts of Truth will give to one another, will 
ſo afliſt his Judgment, that he will ſeldom be 
widely out, or miſs-giving Proof of a clear 


Head, 


and a comprehenſive Knowledge, At 
: = : leaſt 
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leaſt, this is the onl y way I know to give the 


Underſtanding its due Improvement, to the 
full extent of its Capacity, and to diſtingniſh | 
the two moſt different Things I know in the 
World a logical Chicanner from a Man of 
Reaſon.Only he that would thus give the Mind 


its Flight, and ſend abroad his Enquiries into 


all Parts after Truth, muſt be ſure to ſettle *_ 


in his Head deter min'd Ideas of all that he em- 
ploys his thoughts about, and never fail to 
judge himſelf, and judge unbiaſſedly of all that 
he receives from others, either in their Writ- 
tings or Diſcourſes. Reverence or Prejudice 
muſt not be ſuffered to give Beauty or Defor- 
mity to any of their Opinions. 


Of Praftice 584. We are born with Faculties 


andHabits, and Powers capable almoſt of a- 
ny thing, ſuch at leaſt as would 


carry us farther than can be eaſily ima- 


gined: But 'tis only the Exerciſe of thole 
Powers which gives us Ability and Skill in a- 
ny thing, and leads us towards Perfection. 
A middle aged Plough-man will ſcarce ever 
be brought to the Carriage and Language of 
a Gentleman, though his Body be as well pro- 
port ioned, and his joints as ſupple, and his na- 
tural Parts not any way inferior. The Legs of 
a Dancing-Maſter, and the Fingers of a Mu- 


ſician fall as it were naturally without Thought 


or Pains into regular and admirable motions. 


Bid them change their Parts, and they will in 


yain endeavour to produce like motions in the 


Members not uſed to them, and it will require 
length of Time and long Praꝗ ice to 2 but 
. 5 ome 


and almoſt the Conception of unpractiſed 5 52 


En 
ſome Degrees of a like Ability. What incre- 
dible and aſtoniſhing Actions do we find Rope- 


dancers and Tumblers bring their Bodies to; 
not but that ſundry in almoſt all manual Arts 
are as wonderful ; but I name thoſe which the 


World takes notice of for ſuch, becauſe on that 


very account, they give Money to ſee them. 
All theſe admir'd Motions beyond the reach 


tators, are nothing but the mere effeQs of uſe 
and induſtry in Men, whoſe Bodies have no- 
thing peculiar in them from thoſe of the a+ 
mazed lookers on. 

As it is in the Body, fo it is in the Mind; 
Practice makes it what it is, and moſt even of 


thoſe Excellencies which are look'd on as na- 


tural-Endowments, will be found when exa- 
mined into more narrowly, to be the product 


of Exerciſe, and to be raiſed to that pitch only 


by repeated Adions. Some Men are remark- 
ed for Pleaſantneſs in Railery; others for a- 


pologues and appoſite diverting Stories, This is 


apt to be taken for the effect of pure Nature, 


and that the rather, becauſe it is not got by 


Rules, and thoſe who exce! 1n either of them, 
never purpoſely ſet themſelves to the ſtudy of 
it as an Art to be learnt. But yet it 1s true, 
that at ficſt ſome lucky Hit which took with 
ſomeBody, and gain'd him Commendation,en- 
conrag'd him to try again, inclin'd his Thoughts 
and Endeavours that way, till at laſt he inſen- 
libly got a. facility in 1t without perceiving 
how, and that is attributed wholly to Nature, 
which was much more the effect of Uſe and 
Practice. I do not deny that natural Diſpoſi- 
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tion may often give the firſt riſe to it; but 


that never carries a Man far without Uſe and 
Exerciſe, and tis Practice alone that brings the 
Powers of the Mind as well as thoſe of the Bo- 
dy to their Perfection. Many a good poetick | 
Vein is buried under a Trade, and never pro- 
duces any Thing for want of Improvement. 
We ſee the ways of Diſcourſe and Reaſoning 


are very different, even concerning the ſame 
matter, at Court and in the 2 And 


he that will go but from Weſiminſter-Hall to 
the Exchange, will find a different genius and 


turn in their ways of talking, and yet one can- 
not think that all whoſe Tor fell in the City 
were born with different Parts from thoſe who 
were bred at the Univerſity or Inns of Court. 


To what purpoſe all this, but to ſhew that 


the difference ſo obſervable in Men's Under- 


{ſtandings and Parts, does not ariſe ſo much 


from their natural Faculties as acquired Ha- 
bits. He would be laughed at that ſhould go 
about to make a fine Dancer out of a Coun- 
try Hedger, at paſt Fifty. And he will not 
have much better ſucceſs who ſhall endeavour 
at that Age to make a Man Reaſon well, or 
Speak handſomely who has never been uſed to 
it, tho' you ſhould lay before him a Collection 
of all the beſt Precepts of Logick or Orator y. 
No body is made any thing by hearing of Rules, 
or laying them up in kis Memory; Practice 


muſt ſettle the Habit of doing without reflec- 
ting on the Rule, and you may as well hope 
to make a good Painter or Muſician extem- 


pore by a Lecture and Inſtruction in the Arts 


of Muſick and Painting, as a co-herent Think- 
| | er, 


J 
er, or {tri& Reaſoner by a ſet of Rules, ſhew- 
ing him wherein right Reaſoning conſiſts. 
This being ſo that Lefedts and Weakneſs 
in Mens Underſtandings, as well as other Fa- 
culties, come from want of a right uſe of their 
own Minds, I am apt to think the Fault is ge- 


nerally miſlaid upon Nature, and there is often 


a Complaint of want of Parts when the Fault 
lies in want of a due Improvement of them. 
We ſee Men frequently dextrous and ſharp 
enough in making a Bargain; who, it you rea- 
ſon with them about matters oſ Religion ap- 
pear perfectly ſtupid. 


S 5. I will not here, in what relates Ideas. 
to the right Conduct and Improve- 
ment of the Underſtanding, repeat again the 
getting clear and determined [avas, and the 
imploying our Thoughts rather about them, 
than about Sounds put for them, nor of ſet- 
ling the ſignification of Words which we ufe 
with our ſelves in the ſearch of Truth, or 
with others 1n diſcourſing about it. Thoſe 
hindrances of our Underſtandings in the pur- 
ſuit of Knowledge, I have ſufficiently enlarg- 
ed upon in another place; fo that nothing 


more needs here to be ſaid of thoſe Matters, 


§ 5. There is another fault that Principles. 
ſtops or miſleads Men in their 
Knowledge,which I havealſo ſpoken ſomething 
of, but yet is neceſſary to mention here again, 
that we may examine it to the bottom, and 


ſee the Root it ſprings from, and that is a 


Cuſtom of taking up with Principles that are 
3 B 3 not 
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not ſelf· evident, and very often not fo much 
as true. *Tisnot nnuſual to ſee Men reſt their 
Opinions upon Foundations that have no more 


Certainty nor Solidity, than the Propoſitions 
built on them and embraced for their ſake, 


Such Foundations are theſe and the like, viz 


The Founders or Leaders of my Party are 
good Men, and therefore their Tenets are 


roneous, therefore it is falſe: It hath been 


long received in the World, therefore it is 
true; or it is new, and therefore falſe. 


Theſe, and many the like, which are by 


dards by which they accuſtome their Under- 
ſtanding. to judge. And thus they falling 
into a Habit of determining of. Truth and 
Falſhood by ſuch wrong meaſures, 'tis no 


wonder. they ſhould embrace Error for cer- 
tainty, and be very poſitive in things they 
have no ground for. ; 


There is not any who pretends-to the leaſt 


reaſon, but-when any of theſe his falle Max- 
ums are. brought to. the teſt, muſt acknow- 


ledge them to be fallible, and ſuch as he will 
nat allow in thoſe that differ from him; and 


r after he is convinced of this, you ſhall ſee 
him go on in the uſe ot them, and the very 


next occaſion that offers argue again upon 


the ſame Grounds, Would one not be ready 


true; it is the Opinion of a Sect that is Er- 


no means the meaſures of Truths and Falſe- 
haoads, the generality of Men make the Stan- 


to think that Men are willing to impoſe u- 


pon themſelves, and miſlead their own Un- 


 derſtanding, who conduct them by ſuch wrong 
Meaſures, even after they les they n 
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they have and can manage; aud to ſay they 


. 
relied on. But yet they will net appear ſo 
blameable as may be thought at firſt ſight; 
for I think there are a great many that argue 
thus in earneſt, and do it not to impoſe on 
themſelves or others. They are perſwaded 
of what they ſay, and think there is weight in 
it, tho' in a like Caſe they have been con- 
vinced there is none; but Men would be in- 
tolerable to themſelves and contemptible to 
others, if they ſhould embrace Opinions witbß- 
aut any ground, and hold what they could 
give no manner of Reaſon for. True or 
Falſe, Solid or Sandy, the Mind muſt have 
ſome Foundation to reſt it ſelt upon, and as-I 
have remark*d in another Place, it no ſooner 


_ entertains any Propoſition, but it pang” 4 
I 


haſtens to ſome Hypotheſis to bottom it on, ti 
then it is unquiet and unſettled. So much do 


our own very Tempers diſpoſe us to a right 


uſe of our Underſtandings, if we would follow 
as we ſhould the Inclinations of our Nature. 
In ſome matters of Concernmeut, eſpeci- 
2 of Religion, Men are not permitted 
to be always waver ing and t uncertain, they 
muſt embrace and profeſs ſome Tenets or o- 
ther; and it would be a ſname, nay a Con- 
tradiction too heavy for any ones Mind to ly 
conſtantly under, for him to pretend ſeriouſſy 
to be perſuaded of the truth of any Religion, 
and yet not to be able to give any reaſon of 
one's belief, or to ſay any thing for his prefer- 


ence of this to any other Opinion; and ,there- 


fore they muſt make uſe of ſome Principles or 
other, and thoſe can be no other than ſuch as 


are 


20 
are not in earneſt perſuaded by them, and do 


they not rather make uſe of ſure and unqueſ- 


Grounds as may deceive them, and will, as 


' 


v4 
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not reſt upon thoſe they make uſe of, is 
contrary to Experience, and to alledge that 
they are not miſled when we complain they 


are. 
If this be fo, it will be urged, why then do 


tionable Principles, rather than reſt on ſuch 


is viſible, ſerve to ſupport Error as well as 


Truth. 
To this I anſiver, the reaſon why they do 
not make uſe of better and ſurer Principles, 


is becauſe they cannot: But this Inability 


progeeds not from want of natural Parts (for 
thoſe few whoſe Caſe that is are to be ex- 
cuſed) but for want of Uſe and Exerciſe, Few 
Men are from their Youth accuſtomed to ſtr ict 
Reaſoning, and to trace the dependence of a- 
ny Truth in a long train of Conſequences to 
its remote Principles, and to obſerve its Con- 
nection; and he that by frequent Practice has 
not been uſed to this imploy ment of his Un- 
derſtanding, tis no more wonder that he 
ſhould not, when he is grown into Years, be 
able to bring his Mind to it, than that he 


mould not be on a ſudden able to grave or de- 
ſign, dance on the Ropes, or write a good 


hand who has never practiſed either of them. 


Nay, the moſt of Men are ſo wholly ſtran- 


gers to this, that they do not ſo much as per- 


ceive their want of it, they diſpatch the ordi- 
nary Buſineſs of their Callings by rote, as we 


ſay, as they have learnt it, and if at any Time 
they muſs ſucceſs, they impute it to any thing 
rather 
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is rather than want of Thought or ſkill, that they 

at — conclude ( becauſe they know no better) they 

ey have in Perlection; or if there be any Subject 
that Intereſt or Fancy has recommended to 

Jo their Thoughts, their reaſoning about it is ſtill 

el. after their own faſhion, be it better or worſe, 

ch it ſerves their turns, and 1s the beſt they are 

as acquainted with; and therefore when they are 

as led by it into Miſtakes, and their Buſineſs 

ſucceeds + won”, 4 4 they impute it to any 

do croſs Accident, or Default of others, rather than to 

s. their own want of Underſtanding; that is, what 

ty no body diſcovers or complains of in himſelf. 

or Whatſoever made his Buſineſs to miſcarr y, it 

x- was not want of right Thought and Judgment 

„in himſelf: He ſees no ſuch defect in himſelf, 

ic burt is ſatisfied that he carries on his Deſigns. 

2. well enough by his own reaſoning, or at leaſt 

to ſhould have done, had it not been for unlucky 

n- Traverſes not in his Power. Thus being con- 

as tent with this ſhort and very imperfect uſe of 

n- his Underſtanding, he never troubles himſelf 

he to ſeek out Methods of improving his Mind, 

be. And lives all his Life without any Notion of 

he Cloſs Reaſoning, in a continued conneQiion of 

'e- A long train of Conſequences from ſure Foun» 

od dations, ſuch as is requiſite for the making out, 

m. and clearing moſt of the Speculative Truths 

n Moſt Men own to believe and are moſt con- 

r- Cerned in, Not to mention here what I ſhall 

li. Have occaſion to inſiſt on by and by more ful- 

ve IV, viz. that in many Caſes 'tis not one ſeries 

ne Of Conſequences will ſerve the turn, but ma- 

ng. w difterent and oppoſite deductions muſt be 

ler Examined and laid together, before a Man 
GY can 
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caſt up a Sum of three Particulars, to ſtate a 


Merchants long Account, and find the true 


ballance of it? 
What then ſhould be done in the Caſe? TI 


anſwer, we ſhould always remember what 1 
{aid above, that the Faculties of our Souls are 
improved and made uſeful to us, juſt after the 
Would you 
have a Man Write or Paint, Dance or Fence 


ſame Manner as our Bodies are. 


well, or perform any otlier manual Operation 


dextrouſly and with eaſe, let him have never 
ſo much Vigour and Activity, Suppleneſs and 
Add reſs naturally, yet no body expects this 


from him unleſs he has been uſed to it, and 


has imployed Time and Pains in faſhioning 


and forming his Hand or outward Parts to 
theſe motions, Juſt fo it is in the Mind, 
would you have a Man reafon well, you muſt 
uſe him to it betimes, exerciſe his Mind in 
obſerving the Connection of Ideas and follow- 
ing them in train. Nothing does this better 
than Mathematicks, which therefore I think 
ſhould be. taught all thoſe who have the time 


and opportunity, not ſo much to make them 


Mathematicians, as to make them reaſonable 
Creatures ; for though we all call our ſelves 


ſo, becauſe we are born to it if we pleaſe, 


ret we may truely ſay Nature gives us but 


can come to make a right Judgment of the 
Point in queſtion. What then can be expected 
from Men that neither ſee the want of any 
ſuch kind of reaſoning as this; nor if they 
do, know they how to ſet about it, or could 
perform it. You may as well ſet a Country 


Man who ſcarce knows the 4. my , and never 


the 


ts) 


mme Seeds of it; we are born to be, if we pleaſe, 
rational Creatures, but 'tis Uſe and Exerciſe 


only that makes us ſo, and we are indeed ſo 


no farther than induſtry and application has 
carried us. And therefore in ways of reaſoning 
which Men have not been uſed to, he that 


will obſerve the concluſions they take up, 
muſt be ſatisfied they are not at all rational, 

This has been the leſs taken notice of, 
becauſe every one in his private affairs, uſes 


ſome fort of Reaſoniag or other, enough to 


denominate him reaſonable. But the miſtake 
is, that he that is found rcafonable in one 
thing is concluded to be ſo in all, and to think 


or ſay otherwiſe, is thought ſo unjuſt'an Af> 


front, and ſo ſenſleſs a Cenſure, that no body 
ventures to do it. It looks like the degrada- 


tion of a Man below the Dignity of his Na- 


ture, It is true, that he that reaſons well in 
any one thing, has a Mind naturally capable 
of reaſoning well in others, and to the ſame 
degree of ſtrength and clearneſs, and poſſibl 
much greater, had his Underſtanding been 15 
imployed. But 'tis as true, that he who can 
reaſon well to Day about one ſort of Matters, 
cannot at all reaſon to Day about others, 
thongh perhaps a Year hence he may. But 
wherever a Man's rational Faculty fails him, 
and will not ſerve him to reaſon, there we can- 
not ſay he is rational, how capable ſoever he 
may be by Time and Exerciſe to become ſo. 
Try in Men of low and mean Education, 
who have never elevated their Thoughts above 


the Spade and the Plough, nor look d beyond 


tke ordinary drudgery of a Day-labourer. T 2 
| tne 
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the Thoughts of ſuch an one, uſed for many? 
Years to one Tract, out of that narrow Com- \,. 
Paſs he has been all his Life confined to, you it 
will find him no more capable of reaſoning 
than almoſt a perfect Natural. Some one or (44 
two Rules on which their Concluſions imme» 
diately depend, you will find in moſt Men 
have govern'd all their Thoughts; theſe, true, y 
or falle, have been the Maxims they have 
been guided by : Take theſe from them, and 
they are perfectly at a loſs, their Compaſs 
and Pole-Star then are gone, and their Under- 
ſtanding is perfectly at a Nonplus, and there ir 
fore they either immediately return to their 
old Maxims again as the Foundations of all 1 
Truth to them, notwithſtanding all that can - 
be ſaid to ſhew their weakneſs; or if they give £ 
them up to their Reaſons, they with them give H 
up all Truth and farther Enquiry, and think gg 
there is no ſuch thing as Certainty. For if, 4 
you would enlarge their Thoughts, and ſettle y 
them upon more remote and ſurer Principles, ti 
they either cannot eaſily apprehend them, or my 
if they can, know not what uſe to make of a 
them; for long Deductions from remote“ . a 
Principles, 1s what they have not becn us'd 
to, and cannot manage, iy We pep 
What then, can grown Men never be im- 
proved or enlarg'd in their Underſtandings? 
I ſay not fo, but this I think I may ſay, that n 
it will not be done without Induftry and Ap- &. 
plication, which will require more Time and 
Pains than grown Men, ſettled in their Courſe . 
of Life, willallow to it, and therefore very m 
ſeldom is done. And this very Capacity of XN 
Fat 
Wo 
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attaining it by Uſe and Exerciſe only, brings 
thing from our Underftandings any farther 
» Underſtandings than the European, tho we 
infinitely t 
ſpecially in Mathematicks, may perceive 


they will ſtick a long time at a part of a De- 


any thing can be. The ſame would be with 
a grown Man beginning to ſtudy Mathema- 


us back to that which I laid down before, that 
it is only Practice that improves our Minds 
as well as Bodies, and we muſt expect no- 


than they are perfected by Habits. 
The American are not all born with worſe 


ſ e none of them have ſuch reaches in the Arts 
and Sciences. And among the Children of a 
poor Country-man, the lucky chance of Edu- 
cation and me into the World, gives one 
ſuperiority in Parts over the reſt, 
who continuing at home, had continued alfo 
Juſt of the ſame ſize with his Brethren. : 
He that has to do with young Scholars, e- 


how their Minds open by degrees, and how it 
is Exerciſe alone that opens them. Sometimes 


monſtrat ion, not tor want of Will or Applica- 
tion, but really for want of perceiving the Con- 
neci ion of two Ideas; that, to one 955 Un- 
derſtanding is more exereiſed, is as viſible as 


ticks, the Underſtanding for want of uſe, often 
ſticks in very plain way, and he himſeli that 

is ſo puzzled, when he comes to ſee the Con 
nection, wonders what it was he ſtuck at in a 
cale ſo p ain. 


8 7. Ihave mentioned 'a:be- Mathema- 


maiicks as a way to ſettle in the ticks. 


Mind an habit of Reaſoning cloſe- i ho 
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ly and in train; not that I think it neceſſary 
that all Men ſhould be deep Mathematicians, 
but that having got the Way of Reaſoning, 
which that ſtudy neceſſarily brings the Mind 2 
to, they might be able to transfer it to other 
Parts of Knowledge as they ſhall have occaſion, M 
For in all ſorts of Reaſoning, every ſingle Ar. 
gument ſhould be managed as a Mathemati- » 
cal Demonſtration, the Connection and De- 
pendence of Ideas ſhould be followed till the 4d 
Mind is brought to the ſource on which it f 
bottoms, and obſerves the coherence all along, x 
though in Proofs of probability, one ſuch train JJ. 
is not enough to ſettle the Judgment as in; ; 


de monſtrat ive Knowledge. 1 = 
Where a truth is made out by one Demon- Fa. 
ſtration, there needs no farther Enquiry, but = 
in probadilities where there wants Demonſtra- m 
tion to eſtabliſh the Truth beyond doubt, there 
tis not enough to trace one Argument to its m 
ſource, and obſerve its Strength and Weak- |. 


neſs, but all the Arguments, after having been fu. 
ſo ezamined on both ſides, muſt be laid in 
ballance one againſt another, and upon the «£. 
whole the Underſtanding determine its aſſent. fo. 
This is a way of reaſoning the Underſtand- 211 
ing ſhould be accuſtomed to, which is ſo dif- an 
ferent from what the illiterate are uſed to, g. 
that even learned Men oftentimes ſeem to ve 
have very little or no notion of it. Nor is it to m. 
be wondred, ſince the way of diſputing in the th. 
| Schools leads them quite away from it, by in- ſta 
ſiting on one topical Argument, by the ſucceſs #1, 
of which the truth or fal ſhood of the Queſtion th, 
is to be determined, and Victory adjudg d or * 
tte. 
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| the Opponent or Defendant; which 1s all one 


ary as if one ſhould ballance an account by one 
ns, Sum charged and diſcharged, when there are 
in | 2n hundred others to be taken into Conſidera- 
1. tion. = 
her Ibis therefore it would be well if Mens 
yon Minds were accuſtomed to, and that early, 


that they might not erect their Opinions upon 
De. one ſingle view, when ſo many other are re- 
” quiſite to make up the Account, and muſt 


the come into the reckoning before a Man can 
it form a right Judgment. This would enlarge 
"S» their Minds, and give a due freedom to their 


 Underſtandings, that they might not be led 


m into Error by Preſumption, Lazineſs or Pre- 
©. cipitancy ; for I think no body can approve 
MM ſuch a Conduct of the Underſtanding, as thould 
but miſlead it from Truth, tho' it be never fo 
Ta- much in faſhion to make uſe of it. 
ere Io this perhaps it will be objected, that to 
0 manage the Underſtanding as I prop.ſe would 
ak require every Man to be a Scholar, and to be. 
cM furniſhed with all the Materials of Know- 
in ledge, and exerciſed in all the ways of Rea- 
wg ſoning. To which I anſwer, that it is a ſhame 


ſor thoſe that have time, and the means to 
attain Knowledge, to want any helps or alhſt- 
ance for the Improvement of their Under- 


to, ſtandings that are to be got, and to ſuch I 
o would de thought here chill to ſpeak. Thoſe 
to methinks, who by the Induſtry and Parts of 
the their Anceſtors have been ſet free from a con- 
my ſtant Drudgery to their Backs and their Bellies, 
eſs ſhould beſtow ſme of their ſpare time on 
on their Heads, and open their Minds by ſome 
> Wn. e Tryals 


OS 6. 
Tryals and Eſſays in all the ſorts and matters | 
of Reaſoning. I have belore mentioned Ma- not 
 thematicks, wherein Algebra gives new helps lur 
and views to the Underſtanding. If I propofe Vu 
theſe, it is not as I ſaid, to make every Man cal 
a through Mathematician, or a deep Alge- the 
braiſt ; but yet I think the ſtudy of them is in 
of infinite uſe even to grown Men; firſt by Ja! 
experimentally convincing them, that to bu 
make any one reaſon well, it is not enough to 
to have Parts wherewith he is ſatisfied, and fal 
that ſerve him well enough in his ordinary fin 
conrſe. A Man in thoſe Studies will ſee, that all 
however good he may think hisUnderftanding, no 
yet in many things, and thoſe very viſible, it th 
may fail im. This would take oft that Pre- in 
ſumption that moſt Men have of themſelves H 
in this Part; and they would not be ſo apt to m 
think their Minds wanted no helps to enlarge th 
them, that there could be nothing acded io h- 
the Acuteneſs and Penetration of their Un- 
deerſtandings. = CY | 
Secondly, the Study of Mathematicks would m. 
ſhew them the neceſſity there is in Reaſon- t! 
ing, to ſeparate all the diſtinct Ideas, and fee.» © 
the Habitudes that all thoſe concerned in the 
233 enquiry have to one another, and to e 
ay by thole which relate not to the Propo- TI: 
ſition in hand, and wholly to leave them out E 
of the reckoning, This is that, which in o- C 
ther Subjects beſides Quantity, is what is ab- n 
ſolutely requiſite to juſt Reaſoning, though b 
in them it is not ſo eaſily obſerved, nor ſo #4 
T 
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carefully praiſed. In thoſe Parts of Know- 1 
ledge where 'tis thought Demonſtration has 
5 Lothing 


nothing to do, M 


- influence it. 
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en reaſon as it were in the 
lump; and if upon a ſummary and confus'd 
View, or upon a partial Conſideration, they 
can raiſe the appearance of a Probability, 
they uſually reſt content; eſpecially if it be 
in a diſpute where every little Straw 1s 
laid hold on, and every thing that can 
but be drawn in any way to give coloar 
to the Argument, 1s advanced with Often- 
tation, But that Mind is not ina poſture to 
find the Truth that does not diſtinctly take 


all the parts aſunder and omitting what is 


not at all to the Point, draw a Concluſion from 
the reſult of all the Particulars which any way 
There is another no leſs uſeful 
Habit to be got by an Application to Mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations, and that is of uſing 
the Mind to a long train of Conſequences ; but 
having mentioned that already, I ſhall not 
again here repeat it. „„ T0 
As to Men whoſe Fortunes and Time is 
narrower, what may ſuffice them is not of 
that vaſt extent as may be imagined, and ſa 
comes not within the Objedtion. 

No body is under an Obligation to know 


every thing. Knowledge and Science in gene- 


ral, is the buſineſs only of thyſe who are at 


 Faſe aud Leiſure. Thoſe who have particular 


Callings ought to underſtand them; and *tis 
no unreaſouable Propoſal, nor impaiſible to 
be compaſs d, that they ſhould think and rea- 
fon right about what is their daily Imploy- 
ment. This one cannot think them unca- 


pable of, without levelling them with the 


C 3 Brutes, 


Brutes, and charging them with a Stu 
below the rank of rational Creatures. 


8 8 Beſides his particular Cal- Religion, 
ling for the ſupphrt of this Life, | 
every one has a concern in a fu ure Life, which 
he is bound to lyk after This engages his 
Thoughts in Religion; and here it mightily , 
lies upon him to underſtand and reaſon right. 

Men therefore cannot be excuſed from under- 
ſtanding the Words, and framing the general 

Not ions relating to K clig ion right. The one Day 
of ſeven, beſides other Days of Reſt, allows 
in the Chriſtian World time enough for this 
(had they no other idle Hours) if they would 
but mike uſe of theſe vacances from their 

daily Labour, and apply themſelves to an Im- 

provement of Knowledge, with as much dili- 

ence as they often do to a great many other 

Things that are uſeleſs, and had but thoſe that 
would enter them according to their ſeveral 
Capacities in a right way to this Knowledge, 
The original Make of their Minds is like that 
of other Men, and they would be found not 
to want Underſtanding fit to receive the Knows * 
lecp e of Kelig ion, if they were a little incou- 
raged and help'd in it as they ſhould be. 
there are inſtances of very mean People, who 
have raifed their Minds to a great Senſe and 
Uuderſtanding of Aigen. And though theſe 
have not been fo frequent as could be wiſhed, 

et they are encugh to clear that Condition of 

Li from a neccliity of groſs Ignorance, and 
to {hew their more might be brought to be ra- 
onal Creatures and Chriſtians ( for th 


ey can 


hardly 


| 
| 
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1 
hardly be thought really to be ſo, who wear- 
ing the Name, know not ſo mnch as the very 
Principles of that Religion) 1! due care were 
taken of them. For, if I miſtake not, the Pea- 
ſantry lately in France (a. rank of People un- 
der a much heavyer preſſure of Want and Po- 


verty than the Day Labourers in England) of 


the reformed Kelizion, underſtood it much 


better, and could ſay more for it than thoſe of 
aà higher Condition among us. 


But if it ſhall be concluded that the mean- 
er ſort of People muſt give themſelves up to 


- abrutiſh Stupidity in the things of their near- 


eſt Concernment, which I fee no reaſon for, 


this excuſes not thoſe ofa freer Fortune and 


Education, if they negle& their Underſtand- 


ings, and take no care to employ them as 


they ought, and ſet them right in the Know- 
ledge of thoſe things, for which principall 

they were given them. At leaſt thoſe whole 
plentitul Fortunes allow them the Opportu- 
nities and helps of Improvements, are not ſo 


few,but that it might be hoped great advance- 


ments might be made in Knowledge of all 
kinds, eipecially in that of the greateſt Con- 
cern and largeſt Views, if Men would make 


a right vſe of their Faculties, and ſtudy their 
own Underſtandings. 


§ 9. Outward corporeal Objects Ideas. 

that conſtantly ing tune our Seutes, * - 
and captivate our Apjetites, fail not to fill our 
Heads with lively and laſting ca- of that kind. 
Here the Mind needs not be fer upon geniag 


greater ſtore; they offer themſelves iatt e- 


oy ugh, 


nough, and are uſually entertained in ſuch 
plenty, and lodg'd fo carefully, that the Mind 


wants Room or Attention for others that it has 
more uſe and need of. To fit the Underſtand: + 
ing therefore for ſuch Reaſoning as I have been | 
above ſpeaking of, care ſhould be taken to fill 
it with moral and mnte abſtract [aeas; for 
theſe not offer ing themſelves to the Se iſes, 
to be fram'd to the Underſtanding, 


but being 
People are generally fo neglectiul of a Faculty 


they are apt to think wants nothing, that I fear 
moſt Mens Minds are more unfurniſned with 
ſuch Idas than is imagin'd. They often uſe 
the Words, and how can they be ſuſpected 


to want the Ideas? What J have ſaid in the 
Third Book of my Eſſay, will excuſe me from 


any other Anſwer to this Queſtion. But to 
convince People of what moment it 15 to their 


Underſtandings to be furniſhed with ſuch ab- 
ſtract Jacas ſteady and ſettled in it, give me 
leave to ask how any one ſhall be able to 


know, whether he be oblig'd to be juſt, if be 


has not eſtabliſh'd Iacas in his Mind, of Ob- 

Jigation and of Juſtice, ſince Knowledge con- 
Gs in nothing but the perceived Agreement 
or Diſagreement of thuſe Ideas; and fo of all 
others, the like which concern our Lives and 
Manners. And if Men do find a difficulty to 
ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of two 
Angles which lye before their Eyes, uralte- 
Table in a Diagram. how utterly impoſſibie 
will it be to per- give it in Ideas that have no 
other ſenſible Obz-as to repreſent them to the 


manner of Conformity, and therefore had 
” | | need 


Mind but Sounds, with which they have no 


Ry 
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about them. This therefore is one of the firſt 


- theſe, and all other [azas, care muſt be taken 


" miſlead other Men or Parties, as if he were 


, 
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need to be clearly WL in the Mind them- 


ſelves, if we would make any clear Judgment 


things the Mind ſhould be imploy'd about in 
the right Conduct of the Underſtanding, with- 
out which it is impoſſible it ſhould be capable 
of reaſoning right about thoſe Matters. But in 


that they harbour no inconſiſtences, and that 
they have a real Exiſtence where real Exiſt- 
ence is ſuppoſed, and are not mere Chimæras 
with a ſuppoſed Exiſtence, 


8 10. Every one is forward to Prejudices, 
complain of the Prejudices that 
free, and had none of his own. This being 
objected on all ſides, tis agreed, that it is a 


fault and an hindrance to Knowledge, What 


now is the Cure? No other but this, that every 
Man ſhould let alone other's Prejudices and ex- 
amine his owu. No body is convinced of his 
by the Accuſation of another, he recriminates 
by the ſame Rule and is clear. The only way 


to remove this great Cauſe of Ignorance and 


Error out of the World, is, for every one 
1mpartially to examine himſelt. If others will 
not deal fairly with their ownMinds; does that 
mike my Errors Truths, or 0 it to make 


me in love wi eh them, and willing to im 


on my ſelf? If others love Cataracts on their 
Eyes, ſhould that hinder me from couching of 


mane as ſoon as I could? Every one declares 
againſt Blindneſs, and yet who al moſt is not 
tond of that which dims his Sight, and * 

the 
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the clear Light out of his Mind, which ſhould 


lead him into Truth and Knowledge? Falſe 


or doubtfal poſitions, rely d upon as unqueſ- 
tionable Maxims, keep thoſe in the dark from 


Truth, who build on them. Such are uſually 


the Prejudices imbibe from Education, Party, 
Reverence, Falhion, Intereſt, &. This is the 
Mote which every one ſees in his Brother's | 
Eye, but never regards the Beam in his own. | 
For who is there almoſt that is ever brought 


fairly to examine his own Principles, and lee 


whether iy Gor ſich as will bear the trial; 


but yet this ſhould be one of the ficſt things e- 


very one ſhouldſet about, and be ſcrupulous. 


in, who wouldrightly conduQt his Underſtan- 


ding in the ſearch of Truth and Knowledge, _. 
_ To thoſe who are willing to get rid of this. 


great hindrance of Knowledge, (for to ſhah 


only I write, ) to thoſe who would ſhake off 


this great and dangerous Impoſtor Prejudce, 
who dreſſes up Falſhood in the likeneſs of 


Truth, and ſo dextroufly hood-winks Mens 
Minds, as to keep them in the dark, with a 


belief that they are more in the Light than a- 
ny that do not ſee with their Eyes, I ſhall offer 
this one Mark whereby Prejudice may be 


known: He that is ſtrongly of any Opinion, 


muſt ſuppoſe (unleſs he be ſelf-condemned ) 
that his perſuaſion is built upon good grounds; 


and that his Aſſent is no greater than what the 


Evidence of the Truth he holds forces him to; 
and that they are Arguments, and not Incli- 
nation of Phanſy that make him fo confident 


and poſitive,in his Tenets. Now if after all 
his Profeſſion, he cannot bear any Oppoſition 


3 
to his Opinion, if he cannot ſo much as give a 
patient Hearing, much leſs examine and weigh 
the Arguments on the one ſide, does he not 
plainly confeſs tis Prejudice governs him? 
| | And *tis not the Evidence of Truth, but ſome 
lazy Anticipation, ſome beloved Preſumpt ion 
that he deſires to reſt undiſturbed in. For if 
What he holds be as he gives out, well fen- 


.. | ced with Evidence, and he ſees it to be true, 
i what need he fear to pit it tothe Proof? If 
F his Opinion be ſettled upon a firm Foun- 
3. dation, if the Arguments that ſupport it, and 
have obtained his Aﬀent be clear, good and 
1 convincing, why ſhould he be ſhy to have it 
8 tryed whether they be proof or not? He whoſe 
„ | Aﬀent goes beyond his Evidence, owes this 


4 Exceſs of his Adherence only to Prejudice, and 
F does, in effect, own it when herefuſes to hear 
what is offered againſt it; declaring thereby, 
: that 'tis not Evi ſence he ſeeks, but the quiet 
| Enjoyment of the Opinion he is fond of, with 


5 a forward Condemnation of all that may ſtand 
3 1-0 Oppoſition to it, unheard a id unexamined; 

r , which, what is it but Prejudice? Qui æquum 
1 * fatuerit parte inaudita altera, etiam fi æquu m 
Ratuerit hau æquus fuerit. He that would 

3 acquit himſelf in thisCaſe as aLover of Truth, 

not giving way to any Pre- occupation, or 

e Biaſs that may miſlead him, muſt do two 

„things that are not very common, nor very 

real. | 

L- | | 

1 $ 12. Firſt, he muſt not be Indiferenc. 


in love with any 8 = 
W with it to be true, till he knows it to be ſo, 
a All 
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make them out to others. 


plainly Prejudice. 


Examine, 

3 that which he wil: find himſelf very 
averſe to, as ju ging the thing unneceſſary 
or himſelf uncapable of doing of it 
try whether his Principles be certainly true or 


not, and how far he may ſafely rely upon 


them. This whether tewer have the Hcart or 


>the Skill to do, I ſhall not determine; but 


this I am ſure, this is that which every one 
ought to do, who profeſſes to love ruth, and 


would not impoſe upon himſelf; which is a 
furer way to be made a Fool of than by being 
The dis 


expoſed to the Sopheſtry of others. 


P ſition to put any cheat upon our ſelves, 
wor ks conſtantly, and we are pleaſed with it, 
but are impatient of being banter'd or my | 


and then. he will not need to wiſh it: For no- 
thing that 1s falfe can deſerve our good wiſhes, | 
nor a defire that it ſhould have the place and 
| force of Truth; and yet nothing is more fre. | 
quent than this. Men are fond of certain Te. 
nets upon no other Evidence but Reſpect and | 
Cuſtom, aud think they muſt maintain them, 
or all is gone, though they have never ex- 
amined the Ground they ſtand on, nor have 
ever made them out to themſelves, or can 
We ſhould con- 
tend earneſtly for the Truth, but we ſhould, 
firſt be ſure that it is Truth, orelſe we fight 
againſt God, who is the God of Truth, and do 
the Work of the Devil, who is the Father and 
Propagator of Lies; and our Zeal, though ne- 
ver ſo warm. will not excuſe us; for this is 


S 12. Secondly, He muſt do 


He mu | 


1 
by others. The Inability I here ſpeak of, is 
and not any natural Defect that makes Men un- 
capable of examining their own Principles. 
' To ſuch, Rules of conducting their Underſtand- 
ings are uleleſs, and that is the Caſe of very 


few. The great number is of thoſe whom the 
ill habit of never exerting theit Thoughts has 


* diſabled: The powers of their Minds are 
: ſtarved by diſuſe, aud have loſt that Reach 
and Strength which Nature fitted them to re- 
ceive from Exerciſe. Thoſe who are in a Con- 


dition to leacn the firſt Rules of plain Arith- 


metick, and could be brought to caſt up an 
ordinary Sum, are capable of this, it they had 
but accuſtomed their Minds to Reaſoning : But 


they that have wholly neglected the Exerciſe 


ol their Underſtandings in this way, will be 


very far at firſt from being able to do it, and 


as unfit for it as one unpractiſed in Figures 


to caſt up a Shop-Book, and perhaps think it 


as ſtrange to be ſet about it. Anil yet it muſt. 
_ nevertheleſs be confeſs'd to be a wrong uſe of 
our Underſtandings to build our Tenets / in 


things where we are concernd to hold the 
Truth ) upon Principles that may lead ns into 


Error, We take our Principles at hap-haz- 
ard upon traſt, and without ever having ex- 


amined them, andth.n believe a whole Syfe 


tem, upon a Preſumption that they are true 


and ſolid; and what is all this but childiſh, 


ſhameful, ſenſleſs Credulity. | 


In theſe two things, viz. an equal Indiffe- 
rency for all Truth; I mean the receiving it 


in the Love of it as Truth, but not loving it 
: tor any other Reaſon before we know it to be 


D true; 
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true; and in the Examination of our Prin- 


ciples, and not receiving any for ſuch, nor 
building on them till we are fully convinced, 
as rational Creatures, of their Solidity, Truth 
and Certainty, conſiſts that Freedom of the 
Underſtanding which is neceſſary to a rational 
Creature, and without which it is not truly 
an Underſtanding. Tis Conceit, Phanſy, Ex- 
travagance, any thing rather than Underſtand- 


ing, if it muſt be under the conſtraint of re- 


ceiving and hold ing Opinions by the Authori- 
ty of any thing but their own, not phanſied, 


but perceived, Evidence. This was rightly 


called Impoſition, and is of all other the worſt 
and moſt dangerous fort of it. For we impoſe 
upon our ſelves, which is the ſtrongeſt Impo- 
ſition of all others; and we impoſe upon our 


ſelves in that part which ought with 
the greateſt care to be kept free from all Im- 


poſition. The World is apt to caſt great Blame 


on thoſe who have an Indifferency for Opini- 
ons, eſpecially in Religion. I fear this is the 
Foundation of great Error and worſe Conſe- 
quences. To be indifferent which of two Opi- 
nions is true, is the right temper of the Mind 
that preſerves it from being impoſed on, and 
diſpoſes it to examine with that indifterency, 
till it has done its beſt to find the Truth, and 
this is the only direct and fate way to it. But 
to be indifferent whether we embrace Falſ- 
hood for Truth or no, is the great road to Er- 
ror. Thoſe who are not indifferent which Opi- 
nion ĩs true, are guilty of this; they ſuppoſe, 


without examining, that what they hold is 
true, and then think they ought to be le. | 
| | or 


E 
for it. Thoſe, 'tis plain by their Warmth and 
Fagerneſs, are not indifferent for their own 
Opinions, but methinks are very indifferent 
whether they be true or falſe, ſince they can- 


not endure to have any Doubts raiſed or Ob- 


jections made againſt them; and 'tis viſible 
they never have made any themſelves, and ſo 
never having examined them, know not, nor 
are concern'd, as they ſhould be, to know 


whether they be true or falſe. 


Theſe are the common and moſt general 
Miſcarriages which I think Men ſhould avoid 
or rectifie in a right Condud of their Under 
ſtandings, and ſhould be particularly taken 
care of in Elucation. The buſineſs whereof 


in reſpect of Knowledge, is not, as I think, 


to perfect a Learner in all or any one of the 
Sciences, but to give his Mind that Freedom, 
that Diſpoſition, and thoſe Habits that may 


enable him to attain any Part of Knowledge 


he hall apply himſelf to, or ſtand in need of 
in the future Courſe of his Life. 

This, and this only is well principling, and 
not the inſtilling a Revorence and Veneration 
for certain Dogmas under the ſpecious Title 
of Principles, which are often fo remote from 
that Truth and Evidence which belongs to 
Principles, that they onght to be rejected as 
falſe and erroneous, and 1s often the cauſe, to 
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Men lo educated, when they come abroad in- 


to the World, and find they cannot maintain 

the Principles ſo taken up and reſted in, tocaſt 

of all Principles and turn perfect Scepticks, 

regardleſs of Knowledge and Virtue, 

There are ſeveral Weakneſſes and Defeꝗs 
92 1 
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in the Underſtanding, either from the natural 

Temper of the Mind, or il! Habits taken up, 
which hinder it in its progreſs to Knowledge. 
Of theſe there are as many poſſibly to be found, 
if the Mind were thoroughly ſtudy'd, as 
there are Diſcaſes of the Body, each where. 
of clogs and diſables the Underſtanding to 
fome degree, and therefore deſerve to be 
| Jeok'd after and cured, I ſhall ſet down ſome 


few to excite Men, eſpecially thoſe who make 


Rnowledoe their buſineſs, to look into them 


ſelves, and obſerve whether they do not indulge 


ſome Weakneſs, allow ſome Miſcarriages in the 
management of their intelectual Faculty, which 
is pre judicial to them in the ſearch of Truth. 


Obſervation. 5 13. Particular matters of 


Fact are the undoubted Foundati- 
ons on which our civil and natural Knowledge 
is built: The benefit the Underſtanding makes 
of them is to draw from them Concluſions, 
which may be as ſtanding Rules of Knowledge, 
and confequently of Practice. The Mind often 
makes not that Benefit it ſhould of the Infor- 
mation it receives from the accounts of civil 
or natural Hiſtorians, in being too forward, 
or too flow in making Obſervations on the par- 
ticular Facts recorded in them. 

There are thoſe who are very aſſiduous in 


reading, and yet do not much advance their 


Knowledge by it. They are delighted with the 
Stories that are told, wid perhaps can tell them 
apain, for they m. ke all they read nothing but 
Hiſtory to them: lune; but not reflecting on it, 
not making to themlelves Obſervations from 


what 
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what they read, they are verylittle improved 
by all that croud of particulars that either paſs 
through, or lodge themſeves in their Under- 
ſtandings. They dream on in a conſtant Courſe 
of reading and cramming themſelves, but not 
digeſting any thing,it produces nothing but an 
heap of Crudities. 


If their Memories retain well, one may ſay 


they have the Materials of Knowledge, but 


like thoſe for Building, they are of no advan- 
tage, if there be no other ule made ct them 
but to let them lie heaped up together. Op- 
poſite to theſe there are others who loſe the 
Improvement they ſhould make of matters of 
Fatt by a quite contrary Conèuct. They are 
apt to draw general Concluſions, and raiſe 
Axioms from every particular they meet 
with. Theſe make as little true benefit of 
Hiſtory as the other, nay, being of forward 
and active Spirits receive more harm by it; 
it being of worſe Conſequence to ſteer one's 
Thoughts by a wrong Rule, than to have none 
at all, Error doing to buſy Men much more 
harm, than Tenorance to the ſlow and ſluggiſh, 
Between theſe, thoſe ſeem to do beſt who 
taking matterial and uſeful hints, ſometimes 
from ſingle matters of Fact, carry them in 
their Minds to be judg'd of, by what they ſhall 
find in Hiſtory to confirm or reverſe theſe 
imperfect Obſervations; which may be cſta- 
bliſh'd into Rules fit to be rely'd on, when. 
they are juſtify'd by a ſufficient and wary In- 
duction of Particulars. He that makes no ſich 
Reflections on what he reads, only loads his 
Mind with a Rapſody of Tales fic in Winter 

D 3 Nights 
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Nights for the Entertainment of others; and | ſio 
he that will improve every matter of Fact im thi 
to a Maxim will abound in contrary Obſerva- ter 
tions, that can be of no other uſe but to per- Bu 
plex and pudder him if he comparcs them; or th 
elſe to miſguide him, if he gives himſelf uy th 
to the Authority of that, which for its Novel ly 
ty, or for ſome other Phanſy, beſt pleaſes him.. to 


Rias. 5 13. Next to theſe we may place ſel 
thoſe who ſuffer their own natural th 
Tempers and Paſſions they are poſleſs'd with Al 
to influence their Judgments, c{pecially of all 
Men and Things that may any way relate to it, 

their preſent Circumſtances and Intereſt. 

Truth is all fimple, all pure, will bear no 
mixture of any thing elſe with it. Tis rigid is 
and 1 flexible to any bye Intereſts; and ſo m 
{hould the Underſtanding be whoſe ule and to 
Excellency lies in conforming itſelf to it. To oti 
think ofevery thing juſt as it is in it felf, is g. 
the proper buſinels of the Underſtanding, gr 
though it be not that which Men always im- de 
ploy it to. This all Men at firſt hearing, po 
allcw is the right uſe every one ſhouid make th 
of his Underſtanding. No body will be at lie 
fach an open defiance with common Senſe, th 
as to profeſs that we ſhould not endeavour to be 
know, and think of things as they are in hi 
themſelves, and yet there is nothing more in 
frequent than to do the contrury ; an! Men 
are apt to excuſe themſelves, and thi k they of 
have Reaſon to do ſo if they have but a pre- Bc 
tence thai it is for God, oi a good Cauſe, that W. 
is, in effect tor theinſelves, their own peritiax C 
: | lion, 
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ſion, or Party: For to thoſe in their turns 
the ſeveral Sects of Men, eſpecially in mat- 
ters of Religion, entitle God in a good Cauſe. 
But God requires not Men to wrong or miſuſe 
their Faculties for him, nor to lie to others or 
themſelves for his ſake ; which they purpoſe- 
ly do who will not ſuffer their Underſtandings 
to have right Conceptions of the things pro- 
poſed to them, and deſignedly reſtrain them- 
{elves from having juſt Thoughts of every 
thing, as far as they are concern to enquire. 
And as for a good Cauſe, that needs not ſuch 
ill Helps; if it be good, Truth will ſupport 
it, and it has no need of Fallacy or Falſhood. 


S$ 14 Very much of kin to this Arguments 
3s the hunting after Arguments to 


make good one ſide of a Queſtion, and wholly 
to neglect and refuſe thoſe which favour the 


other ide. What is this but wilfully to miſ- 
g11le the Underſtanding, and is ſo far from 
giving Truth its due value, that it wholly 
debaſes it: Eſpouſe Opinions that beſt com- 
port with their Power, Profit, or Credit, and 
then jeek Arguments to ſupport them. Truth 
light upon this way, is of no more ava'l tv us 
than Error; for what is ſo taken up by us, may 
be falſe as well as true, and he has not done 
bis Duty who has thus ſtumbled upon Truth 
in his way to Preferment. 
There is another, but more innocent way 


* k £ i 4 n _— ' 12 a 
of collecting Arguments, very familiar among 


Bookiſh Men, waich is to furniſh themſcives 
with the Arguments they mect with Pro and 
Con in the Queſtions they ſtudy, This helps 

| them 
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them not to judge right, nor argue ſtrongly, 
but only to talk copiouſly on either ſide, with- 
out being ſteady and ſettled in their own Judg- 
ments: For ſuch Arguments gather'd from 
other Men's Thoughts, floating only in the Me- 
mor y, are there ready indeed to ſupply copi- 
ous Talk with ſome appearance of Reaſon, 
but are far from helping us to judge right, 
Such variety of Arguments only diſtract the | 
Underſtanding that relies on them, unleſs it 
has gone farther than ſuch a ſuperficial way of 
exam ining; this is to quit Truth for Appear- 

ance, only to ſerve. our Vanity. The ſure 

and only way to get true Knowledge, 1s to form 

in our Minds clear ſettled Notions of Things, 
with Names annexed tothoſe determin'd Ideas. 
Theſe we are to conſider, and with their ſe- 

veral Relations and Habitudes, and not amuſe 
our ſelves with floating Names, and Words of 

indetermin'd Signification, which we can 
uſe in ſeveral Senſes to ſerve a turn. Tis in 
tbe perception of the Habitudes and Reſpects 
our Ideas have one to another, that real Know- 
ledge conſiſts; and when a Man once perceives 


how far they agree or diſagree one with a-; 


nother, he will be able to judge of what other 
People fay, and will not need to be led by the 
Arguments of others, which are many of them 
nothing but plauſible Sophiſtry. This will teach 
him to ſtate the Queſtion right, and ſee where- 


on it turns; and thus he will ſtand upon his I. 


ownLegs,und know by his ownUnderſtanding, 
Whereas by collecting and learning Arguments 
by heart, he will be but a retainer to others; 
and when any one queſtions the Foundatun 

the) 


( 
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they are built Upon, he will be at a Nonplu i 
and be fain to give up his implicit Knowledge. 


§ 15. Labour for Labour ſake is a- Haſte, 
gainſt Nature. The Underſtanding, 
as well as all the other Faculties, chooſes al- 
ways the ſhorteſt way to its end, would pre- 


» ſently obtain the Knowledge it is about, and 


then ſet upon ſome new Enquiry. But this 
whether Lazineſs or Haſte often miſleads it 
and makes it content it ſelf with improper 
ways of ſearch, and ſuch as will not ſerve the 
turn. Sometimes it reſts upon Teſtimony, 
when Teſtimony of right has nothing to do, 
becauſe it is eaſier to believe than to be ſcienti- 


\ Heally inſtructed, Sometimes it contents it 


ſelf with one Argument, and reſts ſatisfied 
with that, as it were a Demonſtration ; where- 


as the thing under proof is not capable of De- 


monſtration, aud therefore muſt be ſub- 
mitted to the trial of Probabilities, and all the 
matterial Arguments Pro and Con be examin- 
ed and brought to a Ballance. In ſome Caſes 
the Mind is determin'd by probable Topicks 
in Enquiries where Demonſtration may be 
had. All theſe, and ſeveral others, which 
Lazineſs, Impatience, Cnſtom, and waut of 
Ule and Attention lead Men into, are miſ- 
applications of the Underſtanding in the ſearch 


of Truth. In every Queſtion the Nature and 


Manner of the proof it is capable of ſhould 
firſt be conſider d to make our Enquiry ſuch 
as it ſhould be. This would ſave a great deal 
of frequently miſimploy'd Pains, and lead us 


looner to that diſcovery and Poſſeſſion of Truth 


we 


= (46 
we are capable of, The multiplying variety 
of Arguments, eſpecially frivolous ones, ſuchas 
are all that are merely verbal, 1s not only loſt 


— 


labour, but cumbers the Memory to no purpoſe, | 
and ſerves only to hindrer it from ſeizing and 


holding of the Truth in all thoſe Caſes 
which are capable of Demonſtration, In ſuch 


a way of proof the Truth and Certainty 1s { 
ſeen, and the Mind fully poſſeſſes it ſelf of it; 


when in the other way of Aſſent it only hovers 
about it; is amuſed with Uncertainties, In 
this ſuperficial way indeed the Mind is ca- 
pable of more variety of plauſible Talk, but | 
is not inlarg'd as it ſhould be in its Knows 
ledge. Tis to this ſame Haſte and Impati- 
ence of the Mind alſo, that a not due tracing | 


of the Arguments to their true Foundation, 1s 

owing ; Men ſee a little, preſume a great deal, 
and ſo jump to the Concluſion. This is | 
ſhort way to Phanſie and Conceit, and (if firms | 
ly imbrac'd) to Opiniatrity, but is certain 
the fartheſt way about to Knowledge. For he | 
that will know, muſt by the connection of 
the Proofs, ſee the Truth, and the ground 1t | 


ſtands on; and therefore, if he has for haſte ; 


ſkipt over what he ſhould have ezamin'd, he | 


muſt begin and go over all again, or elſe he | 1 


. 


will never come to Knowledge. = 


 Deſultory, 5 16. Another Fault of as ill 
Conſequence as this, which pro- | 
ceeds alſo from Lazineſs with a mixture of | 
Vanity, is the ſkipping from one ſort of Know- 
ledge to another, Some Men's Tempers are | 
quickly weary of any one Thing. Conſtance 

and | 


| 
ly = 
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and Aſſiduity is what they cannot bear: The 
ſame Study long continued in, is as intole- 
rable to them, as the appearing long in the 


ſame Cloths or Faſhion is to a Court Lady. 


§ 17. Others, that they may Hnaltering. 
feem univerſally knowing, get 


a little ſmattering in every thing. Both theſe 


may fill their Heads with ſuperficial Notions 
of things, but are very much out of the way 


| of attaining Truth or Knowledge. 


& 18. I do not here ſpeak againſt Univer« 


'* | the taking a taſte of every ſort of ſalty. 


Knowledge; it is certainly very ufe- 


S { tul and neceſſary to form the Mind, but then 


it muſt be done in a different way, and to a 


„different end. Not for Talk and Vanity to fill 
a | theHead with Shreds of all kinds, that he who 
n- | 1s poſſeſs'd of ſuch a Frippery, may be able 
to match the Diſcourſes of all he ſhall meet 
; with, as if nothing could come amiſs to him; 
and his Head was ſo well a ſtor'd Magazine, 


it that nothing could be propos'd which he was 


not Maſter of, and was readily furniſh'd to 
entertain any one on. This is an Excellency 


indeed, and a great one too, to have a real 
and true Knowledge in all or moſt of the Ob- 
Jzcts of Contemplation. But 'tis what the Mind 
of one and the ſame Man can hardly attain 
unto; and the inſtances are ſo few of thoſe who 
have in any meaſure approach'd towards it, 


| that I know not whether they are to be pro- 


pos d as examples in the ordinary Conduct of 


the Underſtanding, For a Man to underſtand 


fully 


7 

fully the buſineſs of his 1 Calling inn. 
the Commonwealth, and of Religion, which | 8” 
is his Calling as he is a Man in the World, is | Kn. 
uſually enough to take np his whole Time; Th 
and there are few that inform themſelves in | 
theſe, which is every Man's proper and pe- 
| culiar Buſineſs, ſo to the Bottom as they 

| ſhould do. But though this be fo, and there | Plo 


| are very few Men that extend their Thoughts | * 
| towards univerſal Knowledge; yet | do not 15 
doubt but if the right way were taken, and 2 


the methods of Enquiry were order'd as they 5 
6 ſhould be, Men of little Buſineſs and great x4 
Leiſure might go a great deal farther in it than - 
is uſually done, To return to the Buſineſs in h 
hand, the End and Uſe of a little inſight in ee 
thoſe parts of Knowledge, which are not 
| Aa Man's proper Buſineſs, is to accuſtome our | |, 
| Minds to all ſorts of Ideas, and the proper 5 l 
ways of examining their Habitudes and Re- Er 
lations. This gives the Mind a freedom, and - 
the exerciſing the Underſtanding, in the ſeve- f. 
ral ways of Enquiry and Reaſoning which the | 
moſt ſkilful have made ule of teaches the Mind | i: 
Sagacity and Warineſs, and a ſuppleneſs to "of i 
apply it ſelf more cloſely and dexterouſly to Fi 
the Bents and Turns of the Matter in all its | x. 
re- ſearches. Beſides this univerſal taſte of all 
the Sciences, with an indifferency before the | 1h. 
Mind is poſſeſs d with any one in particular, . fit 
and grown into love and admiration of what | pr, 
is made its darling, will prevent another Evil | ... 
very commonly to be obſerv'd iu thoſe who 
have from the beginning been ſeaſon'd only] the 
by one part of Knowledge, Let a Men be 51 
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ch | given up to the Contemplation of one fort of 
Knowledge, and that will become every thing. 


2 : The Mind will take ſuch a tindture from a fami- 
in | liarity with that Object, that every thing elle, 
e. | how remote ſoever, will be brought under the 


ay | fame view. A Metaphyſician will bring 
4 Plowing and Gardening immediately to ab- 
\.- - ftra& Notions, the Hiſtory of Nature ſhall 
\ ſignify nothing to him. An Alchymiſt, on 
aq | the contrary, ſhall reduce Divinity to the 
| Maxims of his Laboratory, explain Morality 
+ | by Sal, Sulphur and Mercury, and allegorize 
© | the Scripture it ſelf, and the ſacred Myſteries 
| thereof, into the Philoſopher's Stone. And I 
heard once a Man who had a more than ordi- 
of | ary * in Muſick, ſeriouſly accom- 

' modate Moſes ſeven Days of the firſt Week to 
the Notes of Muſick, as if from thence had 
been taken the Meaſure and Method of the 
14 | Creation. Tis of no ſmall Conſequence to 

keep the Mind from ſuch a poſſeſſion, which 
ne | Ithiok is beſt done by giving it a fair and e- 
ad | qual view of the whole intelectual World, 
wherein it may ſee theOrder,Rank,andBeauty 


* of the whole, and give a juſt allowance to the 
* diſtinct Frovinces of the ſeveral Soiences in the 


11 | due Order and Uſefulneſs of each of them. 
If this be that which old Men will not 
| think neceſlary, nor be eaſily brought to; tis 
tt at leaſt that it ſhould be practiſed in the 
1 breeding of the young. The buſineſs of Edu- 
1 3 8 Fo e eee 
cation, as I have already obicrv'd, is not, as I 
think, to make them perfect in any one of 
y , _ - 
the Sciences, but ſo to open and diſpoſe the ir 
be N - fs | : 4? 
Lnds as may beſt make them capable of 
| 9 5 E | any 


If Men are for a long | 
to one ſort or method of Thoughts, their 
Minds grow ſtiff in it, and do not readily turn 


Reading. 
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apply themſelves to it, | 


- 0 
any, when they ſhall 
ime accuſtomd onl 


to another, *Tis therefore to give them thig 


freedom, that I think they ſhould be made 
look into all forts of Knowledge, and exerciſe F 
their Underſtandings in ſo wide a variety and 


ſock of Knowledge. But I do not propoſe it 


as a variety and ſtock of Knowledge, but a| 
variety and freedom of thinking,as an increaſe | 
of the Powers and activity of the Mind, not as 


an enlargement of its Poſſeſſions. 


§ 19. This is that which I think 


great Readers are apt to be miſtaken | 
thing, are 
thought to underſtand every thing too; but it | 
3s not always ſo. Reading furniſhes the Mind 
only with Materials of Knowledge, tis Think- 
ing makes what we read ours. We are of the 
ruminating kind, and tis not enough to cram | 


in. Thoſe who have read of ever 


our ſelves with a great load of Collections, 


unleſs we chew them over again, they will } : 
not give us Strength and Nouriſhment. There 
are indeed in ſome Writers viſible inſtances 
of deep Thought, cloſe and acute Reaſoning, 


and Ideas well purſued. The Light theſe 
would give, would be of 


Readers would obſerve and imitate them; all 
the reſt at beſt are but Particulars fit to be 
turned into Knowledge; but that can be done 
only by our own Meditation, and examining 
the Reach, Force aud Coherence of what 1s 
{aid ; and then as far as we apprehend and boy 

| | the 


4 — 


great uſe, if their 


4 ſupport t 


induſtry. 
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the connection of Ideas, ſo far it is ours; with- 
& out that it is but ſo much looſe matter float- 
ing in our Brain. The Memory may be 


ſtor'd, but the Judgment is little better, and 


the Rock of Knowledge not increaſed by being 
able to repeat what others have ſaid, or pro- 


duce the Arguments we have found in them. 
Such a Knowledge as this is but a Knowledge 


by hearſay, and the oſtentation of it is at beſt 


but talking by roat, and very often upon weak 
and wrong Principles. For all that is to be 
found in Books, is not built upon true Fonn- 
dations, nor always rightly deduc'd from the 
Principles it is pretended to be built on. Such 
an Examen as 1s requiſite to diſcover that, e- 


very Reader's mind is not forward to make; e- 
| ſpecially in thoſe who have given themſelves 
up to a Party, and only hunt for what they 


can * together, that may favour and 
1e Tenets of it. Such Men wilfully 
exclade themſelves from Truth, and from all 


true benefit to be received by Reading. Others 


of more indifferency often want attention and 
y. The Mind is backward in it ſeifto 
be at the pas to trace every Argument to its 
Original, and to ſce upon what Baſis it ſtands, 


and how firmly; but yet it is this that gives fo 


much the advantage to one Man more than ano- 


ther in Reading, the Mind ſhould, by ſevere 


Rules, be tied down to this at firſt uneaſy Taſk, 


Uſe and Exerciſe will give it Facility. So that 


thoſe who are -accuſtom'd to it, readily, as it 
were with one caſt of the Eye, take a view of 
the Argument, and preſently, in moſt Caſes, 
ſee where it bottoms. Thoſe who have got 
E 2 this 


1889 
this Faculty. one may ſay, have got the true 
ey of Books, and the clue to lead them 
through the mizmaze of variety of Opinion 
and Authors to Truth and Certainty. This 


voung beginners ſhould be enter'd in, and} : 


ihew'd the uſe of, that they might profit by 
their Reading. Thoſe who are Strangers to] 
it, will be apt to think it too great a clog int 
the Way of Men's Studies, and they will ſuſ- 
pet] they ſnatl make but ſmall progreſs, il, in 
the Books they read, they muſt ſtand to ex- 
amine and unravel every Argument, and 
follow it ſtep by ſtep up to its Original. 

1 anſwer, this is a good Objection, and ought 
to weigh with thoſe whoſe Reading is deſigu'd 
for muc%. Talkand little Knowledge, and I 
have nothing to ſay to it. But I am here en- 
quiring into the Conduct of the Underſtanding | 
in 1's progreſs towards Knowledge; and to thole 
who aim at that, I may ſay, that he who fair 
and ſoftely goes ſteadily forward in a courle |. 
that points right, will ſooner be at his Jour- 
ney's end, than he that runs after every one 
he meets, though he gallop all day ſull ſpeed. 
To which let me add, that this way ol, 
thinking on, and profiting by what we read, 
will be a clog and rub to any one orly in the 
beginning; when Cuſtem and Exerciſe has | 
made it familiar, it will be diſpatched in 
moſt cccaſtons, without reſting or Interrup- 
tion in the Courſe of our Reading. The mo- 
tions and Views of a Mind exercis'd that way, 
are wonderfully quick; and a Man uſed to] 
ſuch fort of Reflections, ſees as much at one 
Glimps as would require a long Diſcourſe to 


lay 


6 
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rue] lay before another, and make out an entire 

em and gradual deduction. Beſides, that when the 

ons | firſt Difficulties are over, the Delight and ſen- 

his fible Advantage it brings, mightily encourages 

and} and enlivens the Mind in reading, which with- 
by] out this is very improperly called Study. 


ink 5 20, As an help to this, I Intermediate 
ſuf. | think it may be propoſed, that Principles. 
„in for the ſaving the long pro- 
er. greſſion of the Thoughts to remote and firſt 
and} Principles in every Caſe, the Mind ſhoutd 
provide it ſelt ſeveral Stages; that is to ſay, 
ght] intermediate Principles, which it might have 
ud] recouiſe to in the examining thoſe poſitions 
that come in its way. Thele, though they 
en-] are not ſelf-evident Principles, yet if they 
ing] have been made out from them by a wary and 
"ole | unqueſtionable Deduction, may be depended 
fair on as certain and infallible Truths, and ſerve 
irſe as unqueſtionable Truths to prove other Points 
ur- depending on them by a nearer and ſhorter 
one view than remote and general Maxims. Theſe 
ed, | may ſerve as Land-Marks to ſhow what lies 
of ' in the direct way of Truth, or is quite beſides 
it. And thus Mathematicians do, who do not 
in every new Problem ran 1t back to the firſt 
has | Axioms, through all the whole train of inter- 
mediate Propoſitions. Certain Theorems that 
up- they have ſettled to themſelves upon ſure De- 
mo | monſtration, ſerve to reſolve to them multi- 
ay, tudes of Propoſitions which depend on the m, 
to] and are as firmly made out from thence, as if 
one] the Mind went afreſh over every Link of the 
to] whole Chain that tie them to ficſt ſelf-evident 
laß f Eq prin- 
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Principles. Only in other Sciences great care 


1s to be taken that they eſtabliſh thoſe inter. 


mediate Principles, with as much Cantion, 


exactneſs and Indifterency as Mathematici- 
ans uſe in the ſettling any of their great Theo- 
rems. When this is not done, but Men take 
up the Principles in this or that Science upon 


Credit, Inclivation, Intereſt, Cc. In haſte wath- 


out due Examination, and molt unqueſtionable 
Proof, they lay a Trap for themſelves, and 


as much as in them lies captivate their Under. 


ſtandings to Miſtake, Fallhood and Error, 


Opinions, which, as we have al- 


ready obſerv'd,is apt to miſlead the Underſtand- | 


ing; ſo there is often a Partiality to Studies, 


which 1s prejudicial alſo to Knowledge and | 


Improvement. Thoſe Sciences which Men 


are particularly vers'd in, they are apt to va- 
Ine and extoll, as if that Part of Knowledge 


which every one has acquainted himſelt with, 
were that alone which was worth the having, 


and all the reſt were idle, and empty Amuſe | 
ments, comparatively of no Uſeor Importance. | 
This is the effect of Ignorance and not Know- 
ledge, the being vainly puffed up with a Flas | 
tulency, ariſing from a weak and narrow Com- 
Prehenſion. Tis not amiſs that every one | 


mould reliſh the Science that he has made his 


peculiar Study; a view of its Beauties, and a 
ſenſe of its Uſefulneſs, carries a Man one 
with the more delight and warmth in the pur- 


{uit and Improvement of it. But the contempt 


of a'l other Knuwledge, as if it were nothing 


il 


S 21. As there is a Partiality to | 


are] in Compariſon of Law or Phyſick, of Aſtro- 
ter. | nomy or Chymiltry, or. perhaps ſome yet 
on, | meaner part of Knowledge, where in I have got 
ici. | ſome ſmattering, or am ſomewhat advanced, 
deo. | is not only the mark of a vain or little Mind, 
ake] but does this prejndice in the Conduct of the 
pon Underſtanding, that it coops it up within nar- 
ith. - row Bounds, and hinders it from looking a- 
broad into other Provinces of the intellectual 
and} World, more beautiful poſſibly, and more 
ler. | fruitful than that which it had *till then 1a- 
bour'd in; wherein it might find, beſides new 
| Knowledge, ways or hints whereby it might 
to] be enabled the better to cultivate its own. 


nd. 5 22. There is indeed one Sci- Theology. 
ies, | ence ( as they are now diſtinguiſh'd) 

and] incomparably above all the reſt, where it is 
len] not by Corruption narrowed into a Trade or 
va. Faction, for mean or ill Ends, and ſecular In- 
ge tereſts; J mean Theology, which containing 
th, the Knowledge of God and his Creatures, our 
ng, | Duty to him and our fellow Creatures, and a 
fe- | view of our preſent and future State, is the 
ce.“ Comprehenſion of all other Knowledge direct- 
w- | ed to its true end; 7. e. the Honour and Vene- 
Tation of the Creator, and the Happineſs of 
m- Mankind. This is that noble Study which is 
ne | every Man's Duty, and every one that can be 
his] call'd a rational Creature is capable of. The 
a] Works of Nature, and the Words of Reveclati- 
ne] on, diſplay it to Mankind in Characters fo 
ir- large and viſible, that thoſe who are not quite 
pt | blind may in them read, and fee the firſt Prin- 
ng | Clples and moſt neceſſary Parts of it; and from 
in | thence 


- 
thence, as they have Timeand Induſtry, may 
be enabled to go on to the more abſtruſe party 
of it, and penetrate into thoſe infinite depth] that 
fill'd with the Treaſures of Wiſdom and Know. | derſ 
ledge. This is that Science which would tru. | of tl 
ly enlarge Men's Minds, were it ſtudy'd, | and 
or permitted to be ſtudy'd every where with | uſet 
that Freedom, love of Truth and Charity | ano 
which it teaches, and were not made, contrary | ple: 
to its Nature, the occaſion of Strife, Fadi 
Malignity, and narrow Impoſitions. I ſhall | ra 

{ay no more here of this, but that it is undoubt. ligt 
_ edly a wrong uſe of my Underſtanding, to] ast 
make it theRule andMeaſure of anotherMan's, | ſhe 
a uſe which it is neither fit for nor capable of, | Fo! 


Paurtiality, S 23. This Partiality where it { ibl 

is not permitted an Authority to | Th 

render all other Studies inſignificant or con-] an 

temptible, is often indulg'd ſo far as to be re- | 

lv'd upon, and made ufe of in other parts of | ly 

Nr to which it does not at all belong, ji 

and wherewith it has no manner of Affinity. th 

Some Men have ſo uſed their Heads to Mathe- | Kt 
matical Figures; that giving a preference tol M 

the Methods of that Science, they introduce 5 

Lines and Diagrams into their Study of Di- ſc 

vinity, or Politick Enquiries, as if nothing | fa 

could be known without them; and others | er 

accuſtom'd to retir'd Speculations, run Natu- | ac 

Tal Philoſophy into Metaphyſical Notions, and] ol 
| the abſtract generalities of Legick ; and how | N 
| often may one meet 'with Religion and Mo- 5 
fllality treated of in the Terms of the Labo- G 
z4f0ry, and thought to be in prov'd by the | * 


methods & 
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Methods and Not ions of Chymiſtry. But he 


that will take care of the Conduct of his Un- 


derſtanding to direct it right to the Knowledge 
of things, mult avoid thoſe undue Mixtures, 
and not by a fondneſs for what he has found 


uſeful and neceſſary in one, transfer it to 


another Science, where it ſerves only to per- 
plex and confonnd the Underſtanding. It 1s 
g certain truth, that res noluut male adminis 
flrari, *tis no leſs certain res nolunt male iutel- 


ligi, Things themſelves are to be conſider'd 


as they are in themſelves, and then they will 
ſhew us in what way they are to be underſtood, 
For to have right Conceptions about them, we 
muſt bring our Underſtandings to the inflex- 


ible Natures, and unalterable Relations of 


Things, and not endeavour to bring things to 
any pre-conceiv'd Notions of our own. _ 
There is another Partiality very common» 


ly obſervable in Men of Study, no leſs pre- 


judicial nor ridiculous than the former; and 
that 1s a phantaſtical and wild attcibuting all 


Knowledge to the Ancients alone, or to the 


Moderns, This raving upon Antiquity in 
matter of Poetry, Horace has wittily de- 
ſcrib'd and expos'd in one of his Satyrs. The 


fame fort of Madneſs may be found in refer- 
ence to all the other Sciences. 
admit an Opinion not authoriz'd by Men of 


old, who were then all Giants in Knowledge. 
Nothing is to be put into the Treaſury of Truth 


or Knowledge, which has not the ſtamp of 


Greece or Rome upon it; and ſince their Days 
will ſcarce allow that Men have been able to 


lee, think or write. Others with a like Extra- 


vagancy 


Some will not 
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vagancy, contemn all that the Antients have 
left us, and being taken with the Modern In- 
ventions and Diſcoveries, lay by all that went 


before, as if whatever is called old muſt} 
have the decay of Time upon it, and Truth | 
too were liable to Mould and Rottenneſs. Men, 


I think, have been much the ſame for natu- 


ral Endowments in all Times. Faſhion, Dif. |: 


cipline and Education, have put eminent Dif. 
ferences in the Ages of ſeveral Countries, and 


made one Generation much difter from ano- | 
But Truth is al- 
ways the ſame; Time alters it not, nor is it 


ther in Arts and Sciences: 


the better or worſe for being of Ancient or 
Modern Tradition, Many 
former Ages of the World for their diſcovery 
and delivery of it; but though the Knowledge 
they have left us be worth our Study, 
they exhauſted not all its Treaſure ; they 
2 great deal for the Induſtry and Sagacity of 
after Ages, and fo {hall we. 
new to them which any one now receives 
with venerat ion for its Antiquity z nor was it 
the worſe for appearing as a Novelty, and 


that which is now embrac' for its Newneſs, | 


will, to Poſterity, be old, but not thereby 
be leſs true or leſs genuin. There is no oc: 


caſion on this account to oppoſe the Ancients | 


and the Moderns to one another, or to be 
ſqueamiſh on either fide. He that wiſely con- 


duds his Mind in the purſuit of Knowledge, will ; 
gather what Lights, and get what Helps he 


can from either of them, from whom they are 


beſt to be had, without adoring the Errors, 
or rejecting the Truths which he may find 
Another 


mingled in them. 


were eminent in 


let | 


That was once 


„ _—— 
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Another Partiality may be obſerv'd, in ſome 
to vulgar, in others to heterodox Tenets: 
Some are apt to conclude, that what is the 
common Opinion cannot but be true ; ſo many 


Mens Eyes they think cannot but ſee right; 
ſo many Mens Underftandings of all forts can- 


not be deceiv'd, and therefore will not ven- 


{ ture to look beyond the receiv'd notions of the 


Place and Age, nor have ſo preſumptuous a 
Thought as to be wiſer than their Neighbours, 


They are content to go with the Crowd, and 
ſo go eaſily, which they think is going right, 


or at leaſt ſerves them as well. But hows- 
ever, vox Populi vox Dei has prevail'd as a Max- 
ime, yet I do not remember wherever God 


- deliver d his Oracles by the Multitude, or 
Nature Truths by the Herd. On the other ſide, 


ſome fly all common Opinions as either falſe 


or frivolous. The Title of many-headed 


Beaſt is a ſufficient Reaſon to them to con- 
| clude, that no Truths of Weight or Conſe- 


quence can be lodg'd there. Vulgar Opinions 
are ſuited to . Capacities, and adapted 
to the ends of thoſe that govern. He that will 


know the Truth of Things, muſt leave the 
common and beaten Tract, which none but 
weak and ſervil Minds are ſatisfy'd to trudge 


along continually in. Such nice Palates reliſh: 
nothing but ſtrange Notions quite out of the 
way: Whatever is commonly receiv'd, has 


| the mark of the Beaſt on it ; and they think 
it a leſſening to them to hearken to it, or re- 
ceive it; their Mind runs only after Paradox- 
es; theſe they ſeck, theſe they embrace, 
| theſe alone they vent, and ſo as they think, 


diſtin« 
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diſtipguiſh themſelves from the Vulgar. But 
common or uncommon are not the marks to 
diſtinguiſn Truth or Falſhood, and therefore 
ſhould not be any biaſs to us in our Enquiries, 
We ſhould not judge of things by Mens Opi. 
nions, but of Opimons by things. The Mul- 
titnde reaſon but ill, and therefore may be 
well ſuſpeQed, and cannot be rely'd on, nor 


ſhould be followed as a ſure Guide; but | 


Philoſophers who have quitted the Orthodoxy 


of the Community, and the popular Doctrine: 
of their Countries have fallen into as extra. 


vagant and as abſurd Opinions as ever com- 
mon reception countenanced, Twould be 
madneſs to refuſe to breath the common Ait, 


or quench one's Thirſt with Water, becauſe 


the Rabble uſe them to theſe Purpoſes; and 
if there are Conveniences of Life which com- 


mon uſe reaches not, tis not reaſon to reject 


them, becauſe they are not grown into the 


ordinary Faſhion of the Country, and every | 


Villager doth not know them. 


Truth, whether in or out of Faſhion, is the 


Meaſure of Knowledge, and the Buſineſs of the 


Underſtanding; whatſoever is beſides that, 


however authoriz'd by Conſent, or recom 
mended by Rarity, is nothing but Ignorance, 
or ſomething worſe. | 


Another ſort of Partiality there 1s, whereby | 


Men impoſe upon themſelves, and by it make 


their reading little uſeful to themſelves I | 
mean the making uſe of the Opinions of Writ- 
ers, and laying ſtreſs upon their Authorities, 

bg find them to favour their own | 


wherever t 
Opinions, 


There 


three 
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There is nothing almoſt has done more harm 
to Men dedicated to Letters, than giving the 
Name of Study to reading, aud making a Man 
of great reading to be the ſame with a Man of 
great Knowledge, or at leaſt to be a Title of 
Honour, All that can be recorded in writing, 
are * Facts or Reaſonings. Facts are of 
Orts; 

1. Meerly of Natural Agents, obſcrvable 
in the ordinary Operations of Bodies one upon 
another, whether in the viſible Courſe of 


| things left to themſelves, or in Experiments 


made by Men, applying Agents and Patients 
to one another, aſter a peculiar and artificial 
manner. 1 

2. Of voluntary Agents, more eſpecially 
the Actions of Men in Society, which makes 


* Civil and Moral Hiſtory. 


3. Of Opinions | ; 
In theſe three conſiſts, as it ſeems to me, 


that which commonly has the name of Learn- 
ing; to which perhaps ſome may add a diſtin& 


Head of Critical Writings, which indeed at 
bottom is nothing but matter of Fact, and re- 


* folves it ſelf into this, that ſuch a Man, or ſet 
of Men, uſed ſuch a Word or Phraſe 1n ſach a 


denſe, i. . that they made ſuch Sounds the 


Marks of ſuch Ideas. 


Under Reaſonings I comprehend all the 


| Diſcoveries of general Truths made by hu- 


man, Reaſon, whether found by Intuition, 
Demonſtration, or probable Deductions. And 
this is that which is, if not alone Knowledge, 


| (becauſe the Truth or probability of particu- 


lar Propoſitions may be known too) yet is, as 
| 3 --- may 


| (02 3. | 
may be ſuppos'd, mt properly the Buſineſs 
of thoſe who pretend to improve their Under. 
ſtandings, and make theinſelves knowing by 
Reading. 

Books and Reading are look'd upon to be 
the great Helps of the Underſtanding, and In- 
ſtruments of Knowledge, as it muſt be allow- 
ed that they are; and yet I beg leave to queſ- 
tion whether theſe do not prove an higgerance 
to many, and keep ſeveral bookiſh Men from 
attaining to ſol id and true Knowledge, This, 
I think, I may be permitted to ſay, that there 
is no part wherein the Underſtanding needs a 
more careful and wary Conduct, than in the 


rather innocent Amuſements than profitable 
Imployments of our Time, and bring but 
{mall additions to our Knowledge. 


with an unweuried Induſtry, imploy their 
whole Time in Books, who ſcarce allow theme 


and read on, but yct mike no great Advances 
in real Knowledge, tho' there be no defect in 


little progreſs can be imputed, The miſtake 
here is, that it is uſually ſuppos'd, that by 
reading, the Author's Knowicdge is transfus'd 
into the Reader's Underſtanding; and fo it is, 


underſtanding what he writ, Whereby I mean, 
not barely comprehending what is affirmedor 


Readers do not always think themſelves con- 


uſe of Books; without which they will prore 


There is not ſeldom to be found even a- 
mongſt thoſe who aim at Knowledge, who 


ſelves Time to eat or ſleep, but read, and read, 


their intellectual Faculties, to which their | 


but not by bare reading, but by reading and 


denie.l in each Propoſition ( tho' that great 


ccru'd, 


: 530 | 
| cern'd preciſely to do) but to ſee and follow 
5 the train of his Reaſonings, obſerve the 
Strength and Clearneſs of their Conneddion, 
and examine upon what they bottom. Wath- 
out this a Man may read the Diſcourſes of a 
very rational Author, writ in a Language and 
in Propoſitions that he very well under ſtauds, 
and yet acquire not one jot of his Knowledge; 
> { which coufiitiug only 1a the perceived, certain, 
or probavie Connection of the Ideas made uſe 
ol in his Rraſonings, the Reader's Knowledge 
is no larther increaled, than he perceives that, 
ſo much as he fees of this Connection, fo much 
he knows of the Truth or Probability of that 
Author's Opinions, 

All that he relies on without this Percepti- 
on, he takes upon truſt upon the Author's Cre- g 
t dit, without any Knowledge of it at all. This ö 

makes me not at all wonder to ſee ſome Men i 
jo abound in Citations, and build ſo much us 
pon Authorities, it being the ſole Foundation 


5 on which they bottom moſt of their own Te» 
8 nets; ſo that in effect they have but a ſecond 
Hand or implicite Knowledge, i. e. are in the 
” | right if ſuch an one from whom they borrow- 
1 | edit, were in the right in that Opinion which 
. they took from him, which indeed is no Know- 
e | ledge at all. Writers of this or former Ages 
y | may be good Witneſſes of Matters of Fact 
1 | which they deliver, which we may do well to 
| take upon their Authority; but their Credit 
1 can go no farther than this, it cannot at all af- 
: | fectthe Truth and Falſhood ot Opinions, which 
r | have an other fort of Trial by Reaſon and 
t Proof which they themſelves made uſe of to 


1 make 


7 -: 


make themſelves knowing, and ſo muſt o- 


thers too that will partake in their Knowledge. 
Indeed 'tis an advantage that they have been 
at the Pains to find out the Proofs, and lay 
them in that order that may ſhew the Truth or 
Probability of their Concluſions; and for this 
we owe them great acknouledgements for ſav- 


ing us the Pains in ſearching out thoſe Proofs | 


which they have collected for us, and which 
pothibly, after all our Pains,we might not have 
found, nor been able to have ſet them in ſo 
good aLight as that which they leſt them us in. 
Upon this account we are mightily beholdin 
to judicious Writers of all Apes for thoſe Diſ- 
coveries and Diſcourſes they have lett behind 
them for our Inſtrutiion, if we know how to 
make a right uſe of them; which is not to run 
them over in an haſty peruſul, and perhaps 


1 their Opinions, or ſome remarkable 


Paſſages in our Memories, but to enter into 
their Reaſonings, examine their Proofs, and 
then judge of the Truth or Falſhood, Proba- 
- bility or Improbability of what they advance; 
not by any Opinion we have entertain'd of 
the Author, but by the Evidence he produces, 


and the Conviction he affords us, drawn from 


things themſelves. Knowing is Seeing, and 
if it be ſo, it is madneſs to perſwade our ſelves 
that we do ſo by another Man's Eyes, let him 


uſe never ſo many Words to tell us, that what 


he aſſerts is very viſible. Till we our ſelves 
ſee it with our own Eyes, and perceive it by 
our ownUnderſtandings, we are as much in the 
Dark, and as void of Knowledge as * 
et 
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let us believe any learned Author as much as 


we will. | | 
Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be 


| knowing, and to have demonſtrated what 


they ſay; and yet whoever ſhall read over 
their Writings without perceiving the Con- 


nection of their Proofs, and ſecing what they 
ſhew, though he may under ſtand all their 


Words, yet he is not the more knowing: He 
may believe indeed, but does not know what 


they ſay, and fois not advanced one jot in Ma- 


thematical Knowledge by all his reading of 
thoſe approved Mathe maticiaus. 


§ 24. The eagerneſs and ſtrong bent Hife. 
of the Mind after Knowledge, if not . 
warily regulated, is often an hinderance to it. 
It ſtill prefles into farther Diſcoveries and 
new Objects, aud catches at the variety of 
Knowledge, and therefore often ſtays not long 


| enough on what is before it, to look into it as 


it ſhould for Haſte, to purſue what is yet out 
of Sight. He that rides Poſt through a Coun- 
try, may be able, from the tranſient View, 
to tell how in general the Parts ly, and may 
be able to give ſome looſe Deſcription of here 
a Mountain, and there a Plain, here a Moraſs 
and there a River; Woodland in one Part, and 
Sa vanas in another. Such ſnperſicial Ideas and 
Obſcrvations as theſe he may collect in gal- 
loping over it. But the more uſctul obſer- 
vations of the Soil, Plants, Animals and In- 
habitants, with their ſeveral Sorts and Proper- 
_ Hes, muſt neceſſarily ſcape him; and *tis ſel- 
com Men ever diſcover the rich Mines, with- 
| "BY 2h out 
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out ſ-me digging Nature commonly lodges 
her Treaſure and Jewels in Rocky Ground, 
If the Matter be knotty, and the Sence lies 
deep, the Mind muſt ſtop and buckle to it, 
and ſtick upon it with Labour and Thought, 
and clole Contemplation, and not leave it till 
it has maſter'd the Difficulty, and got poſleſ- 


ſion of Truth. But here care muſt be taken to | 
avoid the other Extream: A Man muſt not | 


ſtick at every uſeleſs Nicety, and expect Myſ- 


teries of Science in every trivial Queſtion or | 


Scruple that he may raiſe. He that will ſtand 
to pick up and examine every Pebble that 
comes in his way, is us unlikely to return in- 


rich'd and loaden with Jewels, as the other 
that travell'd full ſpecd. Truths are not the 


better nor the worle for their Obviouſneſs or 
ÞD:iticulty, but their Value is to be meaſurd 
by their Uletulneſs and Tendency. Inſigni- 
ficamt Otfervetions {hould not take up any of 
our Minutes, and thoſe that enlarge our View, 


and give Licht towards further and uſeful Dil- | 


coverics, ſhould not be nepglefied, - though 


they ſtop our Courſe, and ſpend ſome of our 


Time i.; a fixed Attention. 
There is another Haſte that does often, and 
wil! miflcud the Mind if it be left to it {&, 
and its own Conduct, The Underſtanding 1s 
neturally forward, not only to learn its Know: 


lec ge by varie y (which makes it ikip over one 


to get ſpeedily to :hother part of Knowledge) 
but allo eager to inlarge its Views by running 
too faſt into general bfervations and Conclu- 
ſions, without a due Exam tion of Particulars 
enough wheie to found thoſe general Ar 
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| 2 Notions and ill grounded Theories, 


haſtily aſſum'd Maxims themſelves, or to have 


if we take counterfeit for true. our Loſs and 


been already remark'd, to make the Head a 
Order; and he that makes every thing an Ob- 


he will be able to give the beſt account of his 


6 
ioms. This ſeems to enlarge their Stock, but 
tis of Phanſies not Realities; ſuch Theories 
built upon narrow Foundations ſtand but 
weakly, and if they fall not of themlelves, 
are at leaſt very hardly to be ſupported a- 
ainſt the Aſſaults of Oppoſition. And thus 
Men being too haſty to ere to themſelves 


ad themſelves deceived in their ſtock of 
Knowledge, when they come to examine their 


them attack d by others. General Obſeryati- 
ons drawn from Particulars, are the Jewels of 
Knowledge, comprehending great Store in a 
little Room; but they are therefore to be 
made with the greater Care and Caution, leaſt 


Shame be the greater when our Stock comes 
to a ſevere Scrutiny. One or two Particulars 
may ſuggeſt hints of Enquiry, and they do 
well who take thoſe Hints; but if they turn 
them into Concluſions, and make them pre- 
ſently general Rules, they are forward indeed, 
but it is only to impoſe on themſelves by Pro- 
poſitions aſſumd for Truths without ſufficient 
warrant. To make ſich Obſcrvations, is, as has 


Magazine of Materials, which can hardly be 
call'd Knowledge, or at leaſt tis but like a 
Collection of Lumber not reduc'd to Ute or 


ſervation, has the lame uſeleſs Plenty and 
much more fal{hood mixed with it. The Ex- 
treams on both ſides are to be avoided, and 
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right mean between them. 


Anticipation. 5 25. Whether it be a Love 


of that which brings the firſt 


Light and Information to their Minds, and 


want of Vigour and Induſtry to enquire, or 


elſe that Men content themſelves with any 
Appearance of Knowledge, right or wrong; 
which, when they have once got, they will 
hold faſt. This is viſible, that many Men 
give themſelves up to the firſt Anticipat ions 
of their Minds, and are very tenacious of the 


Opinions that firſt poſſeſs them; they are of- 


ten as fond of their firſt Conceptions as of 


their firſt Born, and will by no means recede | 


from the Judgment they have once made, or 
any Conjecture or Conceit which they have 
once entertain'd, This is a fault in the Con- 


duct of the Underſtanding, ſince this Firmneſs 
or rather ſtifneſs of the Mind is not from an. | 
adherence to Truth, but a Submiſſion to Pre- 


Judice. *Tis an unreaſonable Homage paid to 


Pre poſſeſſion, whereby we ſhew a Reverence 


not to (what we pretend to ſeek) Truth; 
but what by hap-hazard we chance to light on, 


be it what it will. This is viſtbly a prepoſte- I 
rous Uſe of our Faculties, and is a down-right 


proſtituting ofthe Mind to reſign it thus, and 


put it under the Power of the firſt Comer. 


This can never be allow'd, or ought to be 
follow'd as a right way to Knowledge, till the 

_ Underſtanding (whole buſineſs it is to conform 

it ſelf to what it finds on the Objects wath- 

out) can by its own Opiniatrity —_ 
” - 


( 
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* | that, and make the unalterable Nature of 
| things comply with its own haſty Determina- 


tions, which will never be. Whatever we 
phanſy, things keep their Courſe; and their 
Habitudes, Correſpondencies and Relations, 


| keep the ſame to one another. 


& 26. Contrary to theſe, but Reſignation, 
by a like dangerous Exceſs on 
the other ſide, are thoſe who always reſign 
their Judgment to the laſt Man they heard or 
read. Truth never ſinks into theſe Mens 
Minds, nor gives any Tincture to them, but 


Camelion. like, they take the Colour of what 


is laid before them, and as ſoon loſe and re- 


| fign it to the next that happens to come in 


their way. The Order wherein Opinions are 


propos'd, or receiv'd by us, is no Rule of their 


Rectitude,nor ought to be aCauſe of their Pre- 
ference. Firſt or laſt in this Caſe, 1s the Ef- 


ect of Chance, and not the Meaſure of Truth 


or Falſnood. This every one muſt confels, 
and therefore ſhould, in the purſuit of Truth, 


keep his Mind free from the influence of any 


ſuch Accidents. A Man may as reaſonably 


draw Cuts for his Tenets, regulate his Per- 
luaſion by the caſt of a Die, as take it up for 
its Novelty, or retain it be auſe it had his fir 


Aſſent, and he was never of another Mind. 


Well weighed Reaſons are to determine the 
Judgment; thoſe the Mind ſhould be al- 


ways ready to hearken and ſubmit to, and 
by their Teſtimony and Suffrage, entertain 


| Or reject any Tenet indifferently, whether it 


bea perfect Stranger, or an old Acquaintance. 
0 8 27. 
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PraTice, 5 27. Though the Faculties of 

the Mind are improv'd by Exerciſe, 
yet they muſt not be put to a ſtreſs be. 
yond their Strength. Quid valeant bumeri, 
guid ferre recuſent, muſt be made the Mes- 
{ure of every one's Underſtanding, who has; 
deſire not only to perform well, but to keey 
up the vigor of his Faculties, and not to balk 


his Underſtanding by what is too hard for it. 


The Mind by being engag'd in a Taſk beyond 


=, 


its Strength, like the Body, ſtrain'd by lifting 


at a Weight too heavy, has often its force 
broken, and thereby gets an Unaptneſs or an 
Averſion to any vigorous Attempt- ever after. 


A Sinew crack'd ſeldom recovers its former | 


Strength, or at leaſt the tenderneſs of the 


Sprain remains a good while after, and the 


Memory of it longer, and leaves a lafting 
Caution in the Man, not to put the Part quick- 
ly again to any robuſt Imployment. So it 
fares in the Mind once jaded by en attempt 
above its Power, it either is diſabl'd for the 
future, or elſe checks at any vigorous Under- 


taking ever after, at leaſt is very hardly | 


brought to exert its Force again on any Subject 
that requires Thought and Meditation. The 
VUnderitanding ſhould be brought to the diff 
cult and knotty Parts of Knowledge, that trie 
the Strength of thonght, and a full bent of 
the Mind by inſenſible Degrees ; and in ſuch 
a gradual proceeding nothing is too hard for 
it. Nor let it be objected, that ſuch a flow 
Progreſs will never reach the Extent of ſome 
Sciences. It is not to be imagin'd voy tar 
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13 
better walking ſlowly in a rugged Way, than 
to break a Leg and be a Cripple. He that be- 


that will at firſt go to take up an Ox, may ſo diſ- 
able himſelf, as not be able to lift a Calt alter 
that. When the Mind, by inſenſible degrees, 


[has brought it {elf to Attention and claſe 
| Thinking, it will be able to cope with Diffi- 
culties, and maſter them without any Preju- 
dice to it ſelf, and then it may go on round- 
ly. Every abſtruſe Problem, every intricate” 
Qneſtion will not baffle, diſcourage, or break 


it. But though putting the Mind unprepar'd 


upon an unuſual Streſs that may diſcourage 


or damp it for the future, ought to be avoided; 
yet this muſt not run it, by an over great 
ſhineſs of Difficulties, into a lazy Sauntering a- 


baſes and enervates the Underſtanding, makes 
it weak and unfit for Labour. This is a ſort 
of hovering about the Surface of Things, with- 
out any inſight into them or penetration; and 
when the Mind has been once habituated to 


obvious Surface of things, it is in danger to reſt 
latisfy'd there, and go no deeper, ſince it 
cannot do it without pains and digging. He 
that has for ſome time accuſtom'd himſelf to 


eile himſelf to the fatigue of turning and tum- 
bling things in his Mind to diſcover their 
more retired and more valuable Secrets. 

| *T1s 


Conſtancy will carry a Man; however it 19- 


gins with the Calf may carry the Ox; but he 


bout ordinary and obvious things, that de- 
mand no Thought or Application. This de- 


this lazy Recumbency and Satisfaction on the 


take up with what eaſily offers it ſelf at firſt 
new, has reaſon to fear he ſhall never 1econ- 
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2 
Tis not ſtrange that Methods of Learning 
which Scholars have bee accuſtom' ! to in theip 
beginning and enterance upon the Sciences, 
ſhould influence them all their Lives, and be 
ſettled in their Min by 41 over-ruling Re. 
verence, eſp:ciali'y hey be ſu has an uni- 
verſal Uſe has eſt id Lear!eis muſt at 
firſt be Believers, and their Maſter's Rules |. 
having been once made Axioms to them, *tis | 
no wouder they ſhoul i keep that Dignity, and 
by the Authority they have once got, miſlead 
thoſe who think it ſufficient to excuſe them, | 
if they go out of their way in a well beaten 
Tract. | 


Words, S 28. I have copiouſly enough | 
| ſpoken of the abuſe of Words in a- 
nother place, and therefore ſhall upon this 
Reflection, that the Sciences are full of them, 
warn thoſe that would conduct their Under- 
ſtandings right, not to take any Term how- 
ſoever authorized by the Language of the | 
Schools, to ſtand for any thing till they have | 
an Idea of it. A Word may be of frequent Uſe 
and great Credit with ſeveral Authors, and be 
by thim made uſe of, as if it ſtood for ſome 
real Being; but yet if he that reads cannot 
frame any diſtin& Ideas of that Being, it is 
certain to him a mere empty Sound without a 
Meaning, and he learns no more by all that 
is ſaid of it, or attributed to it, than if it 
were affirmed only of that bare empty Sound. 
They who would advance in Knowledge, and 
not deceive and ſwell themſelves with a little 


articulated Air, ſhould lay down this as a 
Foun- 
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Fundamental Rule, 150 to take Words ſor 
things, nor ſuppoſe that Names in Books ſig- 
nifie real Entities in Nature, till they can 
frame clear and diſtinct Ideas of thoſe Entities. 
It will not perhaps be allow'd if I ſhould ſet 
down ſubſtuntial Forms and mtentional Species, 
as ſuch that may juſtly be ſuſpected to be of 


this kind of inſignificant Terms. But this I 


am ſure, to one that can form no determined 
Ideas of what they ſtand for, they ſignifie 


nothing at all; and all that he thinks he knows 


about them, is to him ſo much Knowledge a- 
bout nothing, and amounts at moſt but to a 
learned Ignorance. Tis not without all Rea- 
ſon ſuppoſed, that there are many ſuch empty 


Terms to be found in ſome learned Writers, 


to which they had Recourſe to etch out 


their Syſtems where their Underſtandings 


could not furniſh them with Conceptions 
from things. But yet I believe the ſuppoſing 


of ſome Realities in Nature anſwering thoſe 


and the like Words, have much perplexed 


ſome, and quite miſled others in the Stud 


* 


of Nature. That which in any Diſcourſe 
ſignifies, I know not what, ſhould be conſi- 
der'd I know mot when. Where Men have 
any Conceptions, they can, it they are never 
ſo abſtruſe or abſtracted, explain them, and 
the Terms they uſe for them. For our Con- 
ceptions being nothing but Ideas, which are 
all made vp of ſimple ones. If they cannot 
give us the Ideas their Words ſtand for, 'tis 
plain they have none. To what purpoſe can it 
be to hunt aſter hisCoticeptions, who has none, 
or none diſtinct? Re tl at knew not what he 
RET MY himſelt 


himſelf meant bs 3 Term, cannot 
make us know any thing by his uſe of it, let 
us beat our Heads about it never ſo lon 

Whether we are able to comprehend all the 
Operat1ons of Nature and the Manners of them, 
it matters not to enquire z but this is certain, 


that we can comprehend no. more of them 


than we can diſtinctly conceive ; and theretore 
to obtrude Terms where we have no diſting 
Conceptions, as if the 


ed Vanity, to cover a Defect in an Hy pothe- 
ſis or our Underſtandings. 
made to conceal but to declare and ſhew ſome- 


thing; where they are by theſe, who pre- 


tend to inſtru, otherwiſe us'd, they conceal 
indeed ſomething ; but that that they conceal 


is nothiug but the Ignorance, Error, or Sophi- 
ſtry of the Talker, for there is, in Truth, no- 


thing elſe under them. 


 Winaring. 
Succe ſlion and flux of Ide us in our 


Minds, T have obſerv'd in the former part of 
this Eſſay, and every one may take notice 


of it in himſelf. This I ſuppoſe may deſerve 


ſome part of our Care in the Conduct of our 


Underſtandings; and I think it may be of 


great advantage, if we can by ule get that 
power over our Minds, as to be able to direct 


that train of Ideas, that fo ſince there will new 


cnes perpetually come into our Thoughts by a 
_ cenſtant Succeſſion, we may be able by 


C hoice fo to direct them, that none may come 
in view, but ſuch as acc pertinent to our pre: 
{en 


did contain or rather 
conceal ſomething, is but an Artifice of learn. 


Words are not | 


& 29. That there is conſtant 
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ſent Enquiry, and in ſuch order as may be 


moſt uleful to the diſcovery we are upon; or 
at leaſt, if ſome foreign and unſought Ideas 


will ofter themſelves, that yet we might be 


able to reject them, and keep them from tak- 
ing off our Minds from its preſent purſuit, 
and hinder them from runing away with our 
Thoughts quite from the Subject in hand. 


This is not, I ſaſpeR, ſo eaſy to be done as 
perhaps may be imagin'd ; and yet, for ought 
I know, this may be, 1t not the chief, yet 
one of the great difterences that carry ſome 


Men in their reaſoning ſo far beyond others, 
| Where they ſcemto be naturally of equal parts. 
A proper and effectual Remedy for this wan- 


dering of Thoughts I would be glad to find. 


| He that ſhall propoſe ſuch an one, would do 


great Service to the ſtudious and contempla- 


| tive part of Mankind, and perhaps help un- 
thinking Men to become thinking. I muſt 
acknowledge that hitherto I have diſcover'd 


no other way to keep our Thoughts cloſe to 


| their Buſineſs, but the endeavouring as much 


as we can, and by frequent Attention and Ap- 


| plication, getting the habit of Attention aud 
barges He that will obſerve Children, 


will find, that even when they endeavour their 
uttermoſt, they cannot keep their Minds from 


ſtragling. The way to cure it, I am ſatist yd is 


not angryChiding or Beating, for that preſent- 


| ly fills their Heads with all the Ideas that Fear, 
| Dread, or Confuſion can offer to them. To 


bring back gently their wandring Thoughts, 
by leading them into the Path, and going be- 
tore them in the train they ſhould purſue, 

— WY without 
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Mind a bout them. 
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without any Rebuke, or ſo much as takin 
notice (where it can be avoided ) of the ir ro- 


ving, I ſuppoſe would ſooner reconcile and 
inure them to Attention than all thoſe rougher 


Methods which more diſtract their Thought, 
and hindering the Application they would 
promote, introduce a contrary Habit, | 


Diſtindtion. 


at leaſt, if I may 


that one of them 1s the moſt neceſſary and 


conducive to true Knowledge that can be; the 


other, when too much made uſe of, {crves only 


to puzzle and confound the U:.derſtardn:g. To 


vbferve every the Icaſt difference that is in 
Things, argucs a qui.k and clear Sight, and 


this keeps the Uncerſtandivg ſteady, and right 
Eut though it be 
uſeful to diſcern every variety is to be found 


in its way to Knowledge. 


in Nature, yet it is not convenient to conſi- 


der every Difference that is in things, and 
divide them into diſtinct Claſſes under 5 


{uch Difference. This will run us, if follow'd, 


into Particulars, (for every individual has 


ſomething that differences it from another) and 


we ſhall be able to eſtabliſh no general truths, .| 
or elſe at leaſt ſhall be apt to perplex the 
The Collection of ſeveral 


things into ſeveral Claſſes, gives the Mind 
muore 


§ 20. Diſtinction and Diviſt 
on arc (it I miſtake not the im- 
port of the Wards) very different things; the 
ene being the perception of a difference that | 
Nature has plac in things; the other our 
making a Diviſion where there is yet none; | 
be permitted to conſider 
them in this Senſe, Ithivk I may ſay of them, | 
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more general and larger Views; but we muſt 
take care to unite them only in that; and 1o 


| faras they do agree, for ſo far they may be 


united under the Conſideration. For Entity it 


ſelt, that comprehends all things, as general 


as it is, may aftord us clear and rational Con- 


| ceptions. If we would well weigh and keep 
| in our Minds what it is we are conſidering, 
| that would beſt inſtruct ns when we ſhould 


or ſhould not branch into farther Diſt inct ions, 
which are to be taken only from a due Con- 


templation of things; to which there is no- 
| thing more oppoſite than the Art of verbal Diſ- 


tinctions, made at pleaſure, in learned and 


| arbitrarily invented Terms to be applied at a 


venture, without comprehending or convey- 
ing any diſtin Notions, and ſo altogether 


| fitted to artificial Talk, or empty Noiſe in 


Diſpute, without any clearing of Difhculties, 


or advance in Knowledge. M hatſoever Sub- 


ject we examine and would get Knowledge in, 
we ſhould. I think, make as general and as 
large as it will bear; nor can there be any 
danger of this, if the Idea of it be ſettled 
and determined: For it that be ſo, we ſhall 
eaſily ditiznguiſh it from any other Idea, 
though comprehended under the ſame Name. 
For it is to fence againſt the entanglements of 


_ equivocal Words, and the great Art of Sophi- 


ſtry which lies in them, that Diſtinctions have 
been multiplied, and their Uie thought ſo ne- 


ceſſary. But had every diitinct abftract Ilea 


a diſtinct known Name, there wont be lite 
| 1 © . | . . 

nee of theſe multiplied Schalaftick Diſ- 
Unctions, though three would be never- 
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theleſs æs much need ſtill of the Minds ob- 
ſerving the differences that are in things, and 
diſcriminating them thereby one from anos» 


ther. Tis not therefore the right way to 


Knowlecge, to hunt after, and fill the Head 


with abundance of Artificial and Scholaſtick 


Diſtinct ions, wherewith learned Mens writ- 
ing are often fiiPd; and we ſometimes find 


what they treat of ſo divided and ſubdivided, 
that the Mind of the moſt attentive Reader 


loſes the fight of it, as it 15 more than proba- 
ble the Writer hin:{elf did; for in things crum- 
bl'd into Duſt, 'tis in vain to afte& or pretend 


Order, or expect Clearneis. To avoid Confuſion 
by too few or too many Diviſions, is a great 


{kill in thinking as well as writing, which is 
but the Copying our Thoughts; but what are 
the Boundaries of the Mean between the two 
vitious Exceſſes on both Hands, I think is 
hard to ſet down in Words: Clear and diſ- 
tinct Ideas is all that 1 yet know able to re- 


gulate it. But as to verbal Diſtinctions re- 


ceiv'd and apply'd to common Terms, 72. e. 
Equivocal Words, they are more properly, 


I think, the Buſineſs of Criticiſms and Dic- 


tionaries than of real Knowledge and Philo- 


phy, ſince they, for the moſt part, explain 


the meanivg of Words, and give us their ſe- 
veral Significations. The dextcrous Manag- 


ment of Terms, and being able to fend and 
prove with them, I know has snd does paſs in 


the Worl for a great part of Learning; but 


it is Learning diſtinct from Kiowlecge, for 


Knowledge confifts only in perceiving the Ha- 
butudes and Relations of Ide as one to a 
| Whic 
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which is done without Words; the Interven- 


tion of a Sound helps nothing to it. And hence 
we ſee that there is leaſt uſe of Diſtind ions 
where there 1s moſt Knowledge; I mean in 
Mathematicks, where Men have determin'd 
Ideas with known Names to them; and fo 
there being no room for Equivocations, there 
is no need of DiſtinAions. In arguing, the 
Opponent uſes as comprehenſive and equivo- 
cal Terms as he can, to involve his Adver- 
fary in the Doubtfulneſs of his Expreſſions: 


This is expected, and therefore the Anſwerer 


on his fide makes it his play to diſtinguiſn as 
much as he can, and thinks he can never do 
it too much; nor can he indeed in that wa 


| wherein Victory may be had without Truth 


and without Knowledge, This ſeems to me 
to be the Art of Diſputing. Uſe your Words 
as captiouſly as you can in your arguing on 
one ſide, aud apply Liſtindions as much as 
you can on the other ſide, to every Term, 


| to Nonplus your Oponent; ſo that in this fort 


of Scholarſhip, there being no Bounds ſect to 
diſtinguiſhing, e thought all A- 
cutneſs to have lain in it; and therefore in all 
they have read or thought on, their great 
Buſinels has been to amufe themſelves with 
Diſtinctions, and multiply to themſelves Divi- 
ſions, at leaſt, more than the Nature of the thing 


required. There ſeems to me, as I ſaid, to be no 


other Rule for this, but a due and right Con- 
ſideration of Things as they are in themſelves, 


| He that has ſettl'd in his Mind determin'd 
Ideas with Names affixed to them, will be able 


both tc diſcern their differences one from a- 
. nother 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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nother, which is really diſtinguiſning; and 


where the penury of Words affords not Terms 


anſwering every diſtinct Idea, will be able to 


apply proper diſtinguiſhing Terms to the 
Comprehenſive and Equivocal Names he is 
forced to make ule of. 


tion join'd to that whoſe Signification it dif. 
tinguiſhes, is but anew diſtin Name for a 
diſtin Idea. Where they are ſo, and Men 
have clear and diſtin Conceptions that anſ- 
wer their Verbal Diſtinctions, they are right, 
and are pertinent as far as they ſerve to clear 


any thing in the Subject under Confideration, | 
And this is that which ſeems to me the proper 


and only meaſure of Diſtinctions andDiviſions; 


which he that will conduct his Underſtanding 


right, muſt not look for in the Acuteneſs of 
Invention, nor the Authority of Writters, but 


will find only in the Conſideration of things 
themſelves whether they 
their own Meditations, or the Information of | 


are led into it by 


—_— 
An aptneſs to jumble things together,where- 


in can be found any likeneſs, is a fault in the 
Underſtanding on the other ſide, which will 
not fail to miſlead it, and by thus Jumping of | 
things, hinder the Mind from diſtinct aud ac- 
curate Conceptions of them. 


Similies. 


in Name, and that is letting the Mind upon 
the Suggeſtion of any new Nowwn, run im- 


med iately 18 


This is all the need I 
know of diſtinguiſhing Terms; and in ſuch 
Verbal Diſtinctions, each Term of the Diſtinc. 


§ 31. To which let me here add 


another near of Kin o this, at leaſt 
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| mediately after Similies to make it the clearer 
to it ſelf; which, though it may be a good way 


and uſcful in the explaining our Thoughts to 
others, yet it is by no means a right Me- 
thod to ſettle true Notions of any thing in our 
ſelves, becauſe Similies always fail 1n ſome 
part, and come ſhort of that exactneſs which 


our Conceptions ſhould have to things, if we 
would think aright. This indeed makes Men 


plauſible Talkers; for thoſe are always molt 


acceptable in Diſcourſe who have the Way 


to let in their Thoughts into other Mens 
Minds with the greateſt Eaſe and Facility, 


whether thoſe Thoughts are well formed and 
_ correſpond with things, matters not; few 


Men care to be inſtructed but at an eaſy rate. 
They who in their Diſcourſe ſtrike the Phanſy 
and take the Hearers Conceptions along with 
them as faſt as their Words flow, are the 


applanded Talkers, and go for the only Men of 


clear Thoughts. Nothing contributes ſo much 


| to this as Similies, whereby Men think they 
themſelves underſtand better, becauſe they 
are the better underſtood. But it is one thing 
to think right, and another thing to know 


the right way to lay our thoughts before o- 
thers with advantage and Clearneſs, be they 


right or wrong, Well choſen Similies, Me- 
taphors and Alegories, with Method and Or- 


der, do this the beſt of any Thing, becauſe be- 
ing taken from objeQts already known, and fa- 


miliar to the Underſtanding, they are conceiv'd 
| 28 faſt as ſpoken; and the Correſpondence 
being concluded, the thing they are brought 


to explain and elucidate is thought to be un- 
2, Is derſtood 
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derſtood too. Thus Phanſic paſſes for Know. 


ledge, and what is prettily ſaid is miſtaken 
for ſolid. I ſay not this to decry Metaphor, 
or with deſign to take away that Ornament 
of Speech; my buſineſs here is not with Rhe · 


toricians and Orators, but with Philoſ:pherg 


and lovers of Truth; to whom I would beg 


leave to give this one Rule whereby to trie I 


whether, in the Application of their Thoughts 
toany Thing for the Improvement ot their 


Knowledge, they do in truth comprehend the 


Matter before them really ſuch as 1t 1s in 
it ſelf, The way to diſcover this is to obſerve, 
whether in the laying it before themſelves or 
others, they make uſe only of barrowed Re- 


preſentations and Ideas foreign to the thing | 
which are apply'd to it by way of Accommo«- | . 
dation, as bearing ſome Proportion or 1ma- | 
gin'd Likeneſs to the Subject under Conſidera - 


tion. Figur'd and Metaphorical Expreſſions do 
well to illuſtrate more abſtruſe and unfami- 


liar Ideas which the Mind is not yet throngh- 


ly accuſtom'd to; but then they muſt be 


made uſe of to illuſtrate Ideas that we already 


have, not to paint to us thoſe which we yet 
have not. Such borrowed and allufive Ideas 
may follow real and folid Truth, to ſet it off 


when found, but muſt by no means be fet in 


its place, and taken for it. If all our ſearch 
has yet reach'd no farther than Simile and 


Metaphor, we may aſſure ourſelves we rather 


phanfy than know, and are not yet penetrated 


into the inſide and reality of the thing be it 
what it will, but content our ſelves Nes 
what 
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| 1 
what our Imaginatious, not Things them- 
ſelves, furniſh us with. | 


§ 32. In the whole ConduQt of the Agent. 


Underſtanding, there is nothing of 


more moment thai *o know when and where, 
and h-w far to give Aﬀent, and pot] bly 


| there s nothing harder "Tis very ealily ſaid, 


and no body queſtions it, that giving and with- 
holding our Ailent, and theDegrecs of it, ſnould 
be regulated by the Evidence which things 
carry with them; and yet we ſee Men are 
not the better for this Rule; ſome firmly 
embrace Doctrines upon ſlight Grounds, ſome 


upon no grounds, and ſome contrary to appear- 


ance. Some admit of Certainty, and are not 


to be mov'd in what they hold: Others waver 
in every thing, and there want not thoſe that 


reject all as uncertain. What then ſhall a No- 
vice, an Enquirer, a Stranger do in the Caie ? 
I anſwer, uſe his Eyes. There is a Correl-> 
pondence in things, and Azreemeut and Dif- 
agreement in Ideas, diſcernable in very dif- 
ferent Degrees, and there are Eyes in Men to 
ſee them if they pleaſe, only their Eyes may 
be dimn'd or dazl'd, and the diſcerning Sight 
in them 1mpair'd or loſt. Intereſt and Paſlion 
dazels, the Cuſtom of arguing on anv ſide, e- 
ven againſt our Perſwaſions dimns the Under- 
ſtanding, and makes it by Degrees loſe the 
taculty of diſcerning clearly between Truth 
and fal hood, and ſo of adhering to the right 
live. *Tis not ſafe to play with Error, and 
drets it np to our ſelves or others in the ſhape 
of Truth. The Mind by cegrees loſes its 

natural 


| 


| Tedifferency. 
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natural Reliſh of real ſolid Truth, is recon. 
ciled inſenſibly to any thing that can but be 
dreſs'd up into any faint appearance of it; and 
if the Phanſy be allow'd the place of Judg- 
ment at firſt 


of Fallacy, ſuch Arts of giving Colours, Ap. 


pearances and Reſemblances by this Court. 


dreſſer, the Phanſy, that he who is not wary 


to admit nothing but Truth it ſelf, very care. 


ful not to make his Mind ſubſervieut to any 


thing elſe. cannot but be caught. He that 


has a mind to believe has half aſſented already; 


and he that by often axguing againſt his own 
Senſe, impoſes falſhoods on others, is not far | 


from believing himſelf. This takes away the 


ou diſtance there is betwixt Truth and Falſ- 


ood; it brings them almoſt together, and 


makes it no great odds in things that ap- 
| proach ſo near, which you take; and when 
things are brought to that paſs, Paſſion or In- 
tereſt, Cc. eaſily, and without being per-“ 


ceiv'd, determine which ſhall be the right. 


we ſhould keep a perfect indif- 


ferency for all Opinions, not wiſh any of 
them true, or try to make them appear ſo; 
but being indifferent, receive and embrace | 
them according as Evidence, and that alone | 
gives the Atteſtation of Truth. They that 


do thus, i. e. keep their Minds indifferent 


to Opinions, to be determin'd only by Evi- 


dence, 


in Sport, it afterwards comes 
by uſe to uſurp it, and what is recommended 
by this Flatterer (that ſtudies but to pleaſe) 
is received for good. There are ſo many ways 


S 233. Ihave ſaid above that 


* 
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dence, will always find the Underſtanding has 
perception enough to diſhinguiſh between E- 
vidence or no Evidence, betw1ixt plain and 
doubtful ; and if they neither give nor re— 
fuſe their Afſent but by that Meaſure, they 
will be fafe in the Opinions they have, 
Which being perhaps but few, this Caution 


| will have alto this good in it, that it will put 


them upon conſidering, and teach them the 


neceſlity of Examining more than they do; 


without which the Mind is but a receptacle of 
Inconſiſtencics, not the Store houſe of Truths. 
They that do not kcep up this Indifferency in 
themſelves for all but Truth, not ſuppos'd, but 
evidenc'd in themſelves, put colour'd Spec- 
tacles before their Eyes, and look on Things 
through falſe Glaſſes, and then think them- 
ſelves excus'd in following the falſe Appear- 
ances, which they themſelves put upon them, 
I do not expect that by this way the Aſſent 
ſhould in every one be proportion'd to the 
Grounds and Clearneſs wherewith every Truth 


| is capable to be made out, or that Men ſhould 
be perfectly kept from Error: That is more 


than human Nature can by any means be ad- 
vanced to; I aim at no ſuch unattainuble Privi- 
ledge; I am only ſpeaking of what they 
ſhould do who would deal fairly with their 
own Minds, and make a right uſe of their Fa- 


| culties in the purſuit of Truth; we fail them 


a great deal more than they fail us. Lis Miſ- 
management more than want of Abilities that 
Men have reaſon to complain of, and which 
they actually do compl un of in thoſe that dif- 


ter from them. He that by an Indiflerency 


H for 
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for all but Truth, ſuffers not his Aſſent to 90 
faſter than his Evidence, nor beyond it, will 
learn to examine, and examine fairly inſtead 


or in danger for want of embracing thoſe 
Truths which are Fan in his Station and 
Circumſtances. In any other way but this all 


the World are born to Orthodoxy; they im- 


bibe at firſt the allow'd Opinions of their 
Country and Party, and ſo never queſtioning 
their Truth, not one of an hundred ever er 
amines. They are applauded for preſuming 
they are in the right. He that conſiders, is a 
| Foe to Orthodoxy, becauſe poſſibly he may 
deviate from ſome of the receiv'd Doctrines 
there. And thus Men without any induſtry 


or Acquiſition of their own, inherit local 


Truths (for it is not the ſame every where) 
and are inur'd to Aſſent without Evidence. 
This influences farther than is thought ; for 
what one olf an hundred of the zealous Bigots 


iu all Parties, ever examin'd the Tenets he 


as ſo ſift in, or ever thought it his Buſineſs 
cr Duty ſo to do? It is ſuſpected of Luke- 


warmneſs to ſuppoſe it neceſſary, and a ten- 


dency to Apoſtacy to go about it. And if a 


ters of greateſt Concernment to him, what 
ſhall keep him from this ſhort and eaſie way 
of being 1n the right in caſes of leſs moment? 


Thus we are taught to Cloth our Minds as we 


do our Bodies after the Faſhion in Vogue, and 


is accounted Phahtaſticalnels, or ſomething 
A 


wor 


Man can bring his Mind once to be poſitive 
and fierce for poſitions, whoſe Evidence he 
has never once examin'd, and that in Mat- 


worſ 
dares 
and t 


of preſuming, and no body will be at a loſs | And 
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worſe not to do ſo, This Cuſtom ( which who 


dares oppoſe ) makes the ſhort · ſighted Bigots, 
and the warier Scepticks, as far as it prevails. 


| And thoſe that break from it are in danger of 
| Hereſy , for taking the whole World, how 
| much of 1t doth Truth and Orthodoxy polleſs 


together? Though 'tis by the laſt alone (which 


has the good luck to be every where) that 
Error and Hereſy arc judg'd of; for Argument 
| and Evidence ſignify nothing in the Cale, and 


excuſe no where, but are ſure to be born down 
in all Societies by the infallible Orthodoxy of 
the place. Whether this be the way to Truth 
and right Aſſent, let the Opinions that take 
place and preſcribe in the ſeveral habitable 
parts of the Earth, declare. I never faw any 
reaſon yet why Truth might not be truſted to 


its own Evidence: I am ſure if that be not 


able to ſupport it, th re is no Fence againſt 


Error, and then Truth and Fal hood are but 


Na mes that ſtand for the fame things, Evidence 
therefore is that by which alone cvery Man 
ih (and ſhould be) taught to regulate his A 
ſeat, who is then and then only in the right 


| way when he follows 1t. 


Men deficient in Knowle ge are uſhally in 
one of theſe three States, either wholly 13no- 
rant, or as doubting of fome Propoſition they 


| have either imbrac'd formerly, or at preſent 


are inclin'd to: Or laſtly, they do with Af- 
ſurance hold and profeſs without ever having 
examin'd, and being convinc'd by well-groun- 


_ ded Arguments. 


Ihe firſt of theſe are in the beſt ate of the 
three, by having their Minds yet in their per- 
| H 2 e {ect 
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ſect Freedom and Indifferency, the likelier 
to purſue Truth the better, having no Biaſs 
yet clap'd on to miſlcad them. 


Ind'fſerency. 8 24, For Ignorance with an 
Indifterency for Truth is nearer 
to it, than Opinion with ungro! me led Incling- 


tion, which 18 the great fource cf Error; and. 


they are more in dinger: 0 £92 out of the way, 
who are marching under the Conduct of a 
Guide, that 'tis an hundred to on- will mig. al 
them, than he th: . has n Ot yet taken a a ſtep, 


and is liklier to be preva id on to exquire after 


the right way. Tae laſt 4 the three Sorts are 
in the worſt Condi tion of { all for if a Man 
can be perſuaded and fully aflur 4 of any thing 


for a truth, w thout having examin'd what 


1s there that he may not embrace for truth; 
and it he has given himſelf up to believe a 


Lye, what means is there leſt to recover one 


who can be aſſur'd without examining. To 
the other two this I crave leave to ſay, That 
as he that is Ignorant is in the beſt brats of the 
two, fo he ſhould purſue Truth in a Method 
ſuitable to that State, i. e. by enquiring di- 
recily into the Nature of the thing it ſelf, 
without minding the Opinions of others, or 


troubling himſelf with their Queſtions or Dis- 


putes about it, but to ſ-e what he himſelf can, 
lincerely ſearching after Tru: h. find out He 
that proceeds upon other Principles i in his En- 


quiry into any Sciences, though he be refolv'd 


to examine them and judge of them freely, 
does yet at leaſt put himſelf on that ſide, and 


polt bimſelt ; in a Party which he will not wot 
ti 
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ll he be beaten out; by which the Mind is 
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inſenſibly ingag'd to make what defence it 


| can, and fo is unawares biaſs'd I do not ſay 
but a Man ſhould embrace ſome Opinion when 


he has examin'd, elſe he examins to no pur- 
poſe ; but the furcit and ſateſt Way is to have 


no Opinion at all *ull he has examin'd, and 


that without any the leaſt regard to the Opi- 
nions or Syſtems ot other Men about it. For 
Example, were it my Buſineſs to underſtand 
Phyſick, would not the ſafer and readier way 
be to contult Nature her ſelf and inform my 


ſelt in the Hiſtory of Diſeaſes and their Cures, 


than eſpouling the Principles of theDogmatiſts, 

Methodiſts or Chymiſts engage in all the Dif- 
putes concerning either of thoſe Syſtems, and 
ſuppoſe it true, till I have try'd what they can 
{ay to beat me out of it. Or, ſuppoſing that 
Hyppocrates, or any other Book, infallibly con- 
tains the whole Art of Phyſick, would not the 
direct way be to ſtudy, read and conſider that 
Book, weigh and compare the Parts of it to 
find the Truth, rather than eſpouſe the Doc- 


| trines of any Party; who, tho they acknow- 


ledge his Authority, have already interpreted 
and wire drawn all his Text to their own - 
Senſe; the Tincture whereof when I have im- 
bib'd, Tam more in danger to miſunderſtand 
his true meaning, than if I had come to him 
with a Mind unprepoſſeſs'd by Doctors and 
Commentators of my Sect, whole Reaſonings, 


Interpretation and Language which I have 


been us'd to, will of courſe make all chime 
that way, and make another, and perhaps the 
genuine Meaning of the Author fcem harſh, 
| ſtrai. pd 
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ſtrain'd and uncouth to me. For Words hay- 
ing naturally none of their own, carry that 
ſignification to the Hcarer, that he is us'd to 
put upon them, whatever be the Senſe of 
him that uſes them. This, I think, is viſibly 
; and ib it be, he that beging to have any 
doubt of any of his Tenets, which he receiv'd 
without Examination, ought, as much as he 
can, to put himſelf wholly into this ſtate of 
Ig orance in reference to that Queſtion, and 
throwing wholly by all his firmer Notions, 
and the Opinions of others, examine, with a 
perfect Indifterency, the 
Source, w1:hout any Inclination to either ſide, 
or any regard to his or others unexamined 
Opinions. This I own is no eaſy thing to 


do, but J am not enquiring the eaſy way to 


Opinion, but the right way to Truth; which 
they muſt follow who will deal fairly with 
their own Uuderſtandings and their own 
Souls. 
Dneſtton. 


to ſtate the Queſtion right, which they are 


in doubt about, without which they can ne- 


ver come to a fair and clear Deciſion of it. 


§ 36. Another Fruit from 
this Indifferency, and the con- 
fidering things in themſelves, abſtract from 
our own Opinions and other Mens Notions, 
and Diſcourſes on them, will be that each 
Nan will purſue his Thoughts in that Mes 
thod which will be moſt agreeable to the Na- 
| türe 


Perſeverance. 


Queſtion in its 


§ 35. The Indifferency that 1 
here propoſe, will alſo enable them 
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| any one without ſome Idioſyncraſy that he 


is always to furniſh him without ever put- 
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ture of the Thing, 2 to his Apprehenſion of 
what it ſuggeſts to him; in which he ought to 
proceed with Regularity and Conſtancy; un- 
til he come to a well- grounded Reſolution 
wherein he may acquieſce. It it be objected 
that this will require every Man to be a 
Scholar, and quit all his other Buſineſs, and 
betake himſelf wholly to Study. I anſwer, 
I propoſe no more to any one than he has 
Time for. Some Mens State and Condition 
requires no great extent of Knowledge; the 
neceſſary Proviſion for Lite ſwallows the 
greateſt part of their Time. But one Mans 
want of Leiſure is no excule for the Oſcitancy 
and Ignorance of thoſe who have Time to 
ſpare; and every one has enough to get as 
much Knowledge as is requr'd and expetted 
of him, and he that does not that, 1s in love 
with Ignorance, and is accountable for it. 


8 27. The variety of Diſtem- Preſumption, 
pers in Mens Minds is as great „ 

as of thoſe in their Bodies; ſome are Epidemick, 
few ſcape them, and every one too, if he 
would look into himſelf, would find ſome 
Detect of his particular Genius. There is ſcarce 


{ſuffers by. This Man preſumes upon his 
Parts, that they wall not fail him at Time of 
need, and ſo thinks it ſuperfluous Labour to 
make any Proviſion before hand. His Under- 
ſtanding is to him like Fortunatus's Purſe, which 


ting any thing into it before hand; and ſo he 
dits ſtill ſatisfy'e, without . to 
N ore 
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ſtore his Underſtanding with Knowledge. 
"Tis the ſpontaneous Product of the Country, 
and what need of Labour and Tillage? Such 
Men may ſpread their native Riches before 
the Ignorant ; but they were beſt not tome to 
ſtreſs and trial with the Skilful, We are 
born Ignorant of every Thing. The ſuper- 
ficies of things that ſurround them, make 
Impreſſions on the Negligent, but no body pe- 
netrates iuto the iuſide without Labour, At- 
tention and Induitry. Stones and Timber 
grow of themſelves, but yet there is no uni— 
form Pile with Symmetry and Convenience to 
lodge in wrhout Toil and Pains. 
made the intellectual World Harmonious and 
Beautiful without us; but it will never come 
into our Heads all at once, we muſt bring it 
home Peice-meal, and there ſct it up by our 
own Induſtry, or elſe we ſhall have nothing 
but Darkneſs and a Chaos within, whatever 
Order and Light there may be in things with- 
out us. 


Deſpondency. 

| are others that depreſs their 
own Minds, deſpond at the firit Difficulty, 
and conclude that the getting an inſight in any 
of the Sciences, or making any progreſs in 
Knowledge farther than ſerves their ordinary 
Buſineſs, is above their Capecities. Theſe fit 


ſtill, becauſe they think they have not Legs to 
go as the others I laſt mention'd do, becauſe 
they think they have Wings to fly, and can 
ſoar on high when they pleaſe. To theſe lat- 
ter one may for anſwer apply the ads 


God has 


& 38. On the other ſide there 
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Uſe Legs and have Legs, No body knows 
what ſtrength of Parts he has till he has tried 
them. And of the Underſtanding one may 
moſt truly ſay, that its Force is greater gene- 


rally than it thinks, till it is putito it Vueſque 


acgutirit eunds. 

And therefore the proper Remedy here is 
but to ſet the Mind to work, and apply the 
Thoughts vigoroully to the Buſineſs, for it 
holds in the ſtruggles of the Mind as in thoſe 
of War; Dum putant ſe vincere, dicere; A per- 
ſus ſion that we ſhall overcome any Diffi- 
culties that we meet with in the Sciences, 
ſeldom fails to carry us through them. No 
body knows the ſtrength of his Mind, and the 


Force of ſteady and regular Application till 


he has tried. This is certain, he that ſets out 
upon weak Legs, will not only go farther, but 
grow ſtronger too than one who with a 
vigorou:Conttitution and firm Limbs, only fits 
ſtill. 

Something of kin to this Men may obſerve 


in themſclves when the Mind frights it ſelf 


(as it often docs) with any thing reflected 
on in grofs, and tranſiently view'd confuſedly 
and at a diſtance. Things thus offer'd to the 
Mind, carry the ſhew ot nothing but Diffi- 
culty in them, and are thought to be wrapt up 
in impenetrable Obſcurity. But the Truth is, 
theſe are nothing but Spectres that the Under- 
ſtanding raiſes to it ſelf to flatter its own Lazi- 
neſs. It ſees nothing diſtinctly in things re- 
mote, and in a huddle, and therefore concludes 
too faintly, that there 1s nothing more clear to 


be diſcover'd in them, Tis but to approach 


nearer 
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nearer, and that Miſt of our own raiſing thay 
inveloped them, will remove; and thoſe that 
in that Miſt appear'd hideous Giants not to be 
grappel'd with, will be found to be of the or- 


dinary and natural Size and Shape. Things 


that in a remote and confus'd view ſeem very 
obſcure, muſt be approach'd by gentle and 
regular Steps; and what is molt viſible, eaſie 


and obvious in them firſt conſidercd. Reduce 


them into their diſtinct Parts; and then in 
their due Order bring all that ſhould be 
known concerning every one of thofe Parts, 
into plain and ſimple Qucſtions; and then 
what was thought obſcure, perplex'd, and too 
hard for our weak Parts, will lay it ſelf open 
to the Underſtanding in a fair view, and let 
the Mind into that which before it was aw'd 
with, and kept at a diſtance from, as wholly 
myſterious. I appeal to my Reader's Expe- 
rience, whether this has never happen'd to 
him, eſpecially when buſy on one thing, he 
has occaſionally reflected om another 1 afkhim 
whether he has never this been ſcar'd with 
a ſudden Opinion of mighty Diſficulties, which 


yet have vaniſhed, when he has ſerionſly and 


methodically apply'd himſelf to the Conſide- 
ration of this ſeeming terrible Subject; and 


there has been no other Matter of Aſtoniſh+- 


ment left, but that he amus'd himſelf with fo 


diſcouraging a Proſpect of his own raiſing a- 
bout a Matter which in the handling was 


tound to have nothing in it more ſtrange nor 
intricate than ſeveral other things which he 
had long ſince, and with eaſe maſter'd. This 


Experience ſhould teach us how to deal with 
ſuck 
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ſach Bugbears another time, which ſhould ra- 
ther ſerve to excite our Vigor than enervate 
our Induſtry. The ſureſt way for a Learner 
in this as in all other Caſes, 1s not to advance 
by jumps and large Strides ; let that which 
he fn iimſelf to learn next, be indeed the 


| next, 1. e. as nearly conjoyn'd with what he 


knows already as is poſſible ; let it be diſtin 
but not remote from it: Let it be new and 
what he did not know before, that the Under- 


ſtanding may advance; but let it be as little 
at once as may be, that its advances may 
be clear and ſure. All the Ground that 


it gets this way it will hold. This diſtinct 


| gradual growth in Knowledge is firm and 
| ſure, it carries its own Light with it in e- 
very Step of its Progreſſion in an eaſie and 
! orderly train, than which there is nothing of 
more uſe to the Underſtanding. And though 
this perhaps may ſeem a very ſlow and ling- 


ring way to Knowledge, yet I dare confident- 


ly affirm, that whoever will try it in himſelf, 


or any one he will teach, ſhall find the ad - 


., vances greater in this Method, than they 
would in the ſame ſpace of time have been in 
any other he could have taken. The greateſt 
part of true Knowledge lies in a diſtin& per- 
ception of things in themſelves dictinct. And 
ſome Men give more clear Light and Know- 
| ledge by the bare diſtinct ſtating of a Queſti- 
on, than others by talking of it in groſs whole 
Hours together. In this, they who ſo ſtate a 
| Queſtion, do no more but ſeparate. and diſin · 
| tangle the parts of it one from another, and 


lay them, when ſo diſintangled in their due 
order, 


+ 

order. This often, without any more ado, 
reſolves the Donbt, and ſhews the Mind where 
the Truth lies. The Agreement or Diſagree. 
ment of the Ideas in queſtion, when they are 
once ſeparated and diſtinctly conſider'd, is, in 
many Caſes, preſently perceiv'd, and there- 
by clear and laſting Knowledge gain'd ; where- 
as things in groſs taken up together, and ſo 


lying together in Confuſion, can produce in 
the Mind but a confus'd, which in effect, is no 


Knowledge; or at leaſt when it comes to be 
examin'd and made uſe of, will prove little 
better than none. I therefore take the Liber- 
_ ty to repeat here again what I have ſaid elfe- 
where, that in learning any thing, as little 


 ſhonld be propos'd to the Mind at once as 


is poſſible; and that being underſtood and 
fully maſter'd, to proceed to thenext ad- 
Joyning part yet unknown, ſimple, unper- 
plex'd Propoſition belonging to the matter 
in hand, and tending to the clearing what is 
principally deſign'd. 


Analogy, 5 38. Analogy is of great uſe to 
the Mind in many Caſes, efpect- - 


ally in natural Philoſophy, and that part of 
it chiefly which conſiſts in happy and ſuc- 
ceſsful Experiments. But here we mnit take 


care that we keep our ſelves within that 


wherein the Analogy conſiſts. For Example, 


the acid Oyl of Vitriol is found to be good in I 
ſuch a Caſe, therefore the Spirit of Niuer | 


or Vinegar may be us'd in the like Caſe. If 
the good Effect of it be owing wholly to. the 
Acidity of it, the trial may be juſtified ; but 


if 
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if there be ſomething elſe beſides the Acility 
in the Oil of Vitriol, which produces the good 
we deſire in the Caſe, we miſtake that for A- 
nalogy, which is not, and ſuffer our Under- 
ſtanding to be miſguided by a wrong ſuppoſi- 
tion of Analogy where there is none. 


| 39. Though I have in the Aſciation, 


ſecond Book of my Eſſay con- 

cerning human Underſtanding, treated of the 
Aſſociation of Ideas; yet having done it there 
Hiſtorically, as giving a view of the Under- 
ſanding in this as well as its ſeveral other 
ways of operating, rather than deſigning there 


to enquire into the Remedies, ought to be ap- 


plied to it. It will, under this latter Con- 
ſideration, afford other matter of thought to 
thoſe who have a mind to inſtruct themſelves 
throughly in the right way of conducting their 
Underſtandings; and that the rather, becauſe 
this, if I miſtake not, is as frequent a cauſe 
of Miſtake and Error in us, as perhaps any 
thing elſe that can be named; and is a Diſeaſe 
of the Mind as hard to be cur'd as any it be- 
ng a very hard thing to convince any one 
that things are not ſo, and naturally ſo as they 


| conſtantly appear to him. 


By this one eaſie and unheeded Miſcarriage 
of the Underſtanding, ſandy and looſe Foun- 
dations become infallible Principles, and will 
not ſuffer themſelves to be touch'd or queſti- 
on'd: Such unnatural Connections become 
by Cuſtom as natural to the Mind, as San 
and Light. Fire and Warmth go together, 
and ſo ſeem to carry with them as naturs! =: 

1 Evidence 
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Evidence as Self- evident Truths themſelves; 
And where then {hall one with hopes of ſucceſs 


begin the Cure? Many Men firmly imbrace : 


Falſhood for Truth; not only becauſe the 

never thought otherwiſe, but alſo dena 
thus blinded as they have been from the be- 
ginninę, they never could think otherwiſe; at 


leaſt without a vigor of Mind able to conteſt 


the Empire of Habit, and look into its own 
Principles ; a freedom which few Men have 
the Notion of in themſelves, and fewer are al- 
low'd the practice of by others; it being the 
great Art and Buſineſs of the Teachers and 
Guides in moſt Sects, to ſuppreſs, as much as 


they can, this Fundamental Duty which e- 


very Man owes himſelf, and is the firſt ſtead 

Step towards Right and Truth in the whole 
train of his Actions and Opinions. This would 
give one Reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſuch Teach- 


ers are conſcious to themſelves of the Fal- 


ſhood or weakneſs of the Tenets they profeſs, 


ſince they will not ſuffer the Grounds where- | 


on they are built to be examin'd; whcn as 
thoſe who ſeck Truth only, and deſire to 
cwn and propagate nothing elſe, freely ex- 
pow their Principles to the teſt, are pleas'dto 

ave them examind, give Men leave to re- 
ject them if they can; and if there be any 
thing weak and unſound in them, are willing 
to have it detected, that they themſelves, as 
well as others, may not lay any ſtreſs upon 
any receiv'd Propoſition beyond what the E- 


vidence of its Truth will warrant and allow. 
I bere is, I know, a great Fault among all 

ſo:ts of People of principling their CA 
an 
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and Scholars; which at laſt, when look'd into, 


amounts to no more, but making them im- 
bibe their Teacher's Notions and Tenets, by 
an implicit Faith, and firmly to adhere to 
them whether true or falſe, What Colours 
may be given to this, or of what uſe it may 
be when practis'd upon the Vulgar, deſtin'd to 


Labour, and given up to the Service of their 


Bellies, I will not here enquure. But as to the 
ingenuous part of Mankind, whoſe Condition 
allows them Leaſure, and Letters, aud Enqui- 


Ty after Truth; I can ſee n5 other right way 


of principling them, but to take heed, as 
much as may be, that in their tender Years 
Ideas, that have no natural Co-heſton come not 
to be united in their Heads, and that this 
Rule be often inculcated to them to be their 


Guide in the whole Courſe of their Lives and 


Studies, (viz.) that they never ſuffer any 
Ideas to be join'd in their Underſtandings, in 
any other or ſtronger Combination than what 
their own Nature and Correſpondence give 
them; and that they often examine thoſe that 
they find link'd together in their Minds, 
whether this Aflociat ion of Ideas be from the 
viſible Agreement that is in the Ideas them- 
ſelves, or from the habitnal and prevailing 
Cuſtom of the Mind joyning them thus to- 


gether in Thinking. 


This is for Caution againſt this Evil, before 
it be thoroughly riveted by Cuſtom in the 
Underſtanding;but he that woul:! cure it when 
Habit has eſtabliſh'd it, muſt nicely oblerve 
the very quick, and almoſt imperceptible 
Motions of the Mind in its habitual Actions. 

I 2 What 
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Change of the Ideas of Senſe into thoſe of Judg- 
ment, may be proot of this. Let any one not 
{kil'd in Painting, be told when he ſees Bottles 
and Tobucco-pipes, and other Things fo 
painted, as they are in ſome places ſhewen,that 
he does not ſee Protubcrances.and you will not 
convince him but by the touch : He will not 
believe that by an inſtantaneousLegerdemain 
of his own Thoughts, one Idea is ſubſtituted for 
the other. How frequent inſtances may one 
meet w1.h of this in the Arguirgs of the Lear- 
ned, who not ſeldem in two Ideas that they 


have been accuſtom'd to join in their Minds, 
ſubſtitute one for the other; and, I am apt 


to think, often without perceiving it them- 
| ſelves. This, whilſt they are under the de- 
ceit of it, makes them uncapable of Convicti- 


on, and they applaud themſelves as zealous 


Champions for Truth, when indeed they are 
_ contending for Error. And the Confuſion of 
two different Ideas, which a Cuſtomary Con- 
nedion of them in their Minds have made to 
them, «lmoſt one, fills their Head with falſe 
Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe Con- 
ſequences. | 


 Fallacies, S 40. Right Underſtanding con- 


fiſts in the diſcovery and adherence 


to Truth, and that in the perception of the 


viſible or probable Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, as they are affirm'd and denyd 


one of another. From whence it is evident, 
that the right Uſe and Conduct of the Un- 
derſtanding, whoſe Buſineſs is purely Truth 


and 


What I have ſaid in another place about the 
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and nothing elſe, is, that the Mind ſhonld be 
kept in a perfect Indifferency, not inclining 
to either ſide, any farther than Evidence 
ſettles it by Knowledge, or the over-bailance 

of probability gives it the turn of Aflent and 
Belief; but yet it is very hard to mect with 
+ | any Diſcourſe wherein one may not perceive 
n | the Author not only maintain (fer that is rea- 
ir | fonable and fit) but inclin'd and biaſs d to one 
e | fide of the Queſtion, with marks of a deſire 
that That ſhould be true. It it be aſked me, 
y | how Authors who have ſuch a Biaſs and lean 
; | to it may be diſcoverd. I anſwer, by ob- 
t | ſerving, how in their Writings or Argiiugs 
they are often led by their Inclinations to 
change the Ideas of the Queſtion, either by 
. changing the Terms, or by adding and join- 


s ing others to them, whereby the Ideas under 
e Conſideration are fo varied, as to be more 
f | ſerviceable to their purpoſe, and to be there- 
. by brought to an eaſier and nearer Agree- 
> ment, or more viſible and remoter Diſagree- 


ment one with another. This is plain and di- 
rect Sophiſtry; but I am far from thinking, 

that wherever it is found it is made uſe of with 

| deſign to deceive and miſlead the Readers. It 

is viſible that Men's Prejudices and Inclina- 
. tions by this way impoſe often upon them- 

> | ſelves; and their Affections for Truth, under 
| 


their Prepoſſeſſion in favour of one ſide, is 
the very thing that leads them from it. In- 
clination ſuggeſts and ſlides into their Diſ- 
, courſe favourable Terms, which introduce 
favourable Ideas, till at laſt by this Means that 
k 1 concluded clear * evident, thus dreſs'd 
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up, which taken in its native ſtate, by mak- 
ing uſe of none but the preciſe determin'd 
Ideas, would find no admittance at all. The 


putting theſe Gloſſes on what they affirm, 
theſc, as they are thought, handſome, eaſie, 
and graceful Explications of what they are 


diſcourſing on, is ſo much the Character of 


what 1s call'd and eſtzem'd writing well, that 


it is very hard to think that Authors will e- 
ver be perſuaded to leave what ſerves ſo well 


to propagate their Opinions, and procure 


themſelves Credit in the World, for a more 
jejune and dry way of Writing, by keeping 


to the ſame Terms preciſely annexed to the 
ſame Ideas, a ſower and blunt Stiffeneſs tole- 
rable in Mathematicians only, who force their 


way, and make Truth prevail by irreſiſtable 
Demonſtration. 


But yet if Authors cannot be prevail'd with 


to quit the the louſer, tho' more inſinuating 
ways of Writing, it they will not think fit to 
keep cloſe to Truth and Inſtruction by un- 
varied Terms, and plain unſophiſticated Ar- 
guments, yet it concerns Readers not to be 
1mpos'd on by Fallacies, and the prevailing 
ways of Inſinuation. To do this, the ſureſt 
and moſt effectual Remedy is to fix in the 


Mind the clear and diſtin& Ideas of the Queſ- 
tion ſtripp'd of Words; and ſo likewiſe in 


the train of Argumentation, to take up the 
Author's Ide as neglecting his Words, obſerr- 
ing how they connect or ſeparate thoſe 
in the Queſtion. He that does this will be 


able to caſt off all that is ſuperfluous; he 
will ſee what is pertinent, what coherent, 
what 
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what is direct to, what ſlides by the Queſ- 
| tion. This wall readily ſhew him all the 


foreign Ideas in the Diſcourſe, and where 
they were brought in; and though they per- 
haps dazled the Writer, yet he will perceive 
that they give no light nor ſtrength to his 


| Reaſonings. 


This, though it be the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt 


way of reading of Books with profit and 


keeping ones ſelf from being miſled by great 


I Names or plauſible Diſcourſes ; yet it being 


hard and tedious to thoſe who have not accuſ- 
tom'd themſelves to it; it is not to be expected 
that every one (amongſt thoſe few who real- 
ly purſue Truth) ſhould this way guard his 


| Underſtanding from being 1mpos'd on by the 
| wilful, or at leaſt undeſign'd Sophiſtry, which 


creeps into moſt of the Books of Argument. 
They that write againſt their Conviction, or 
that next to them, are reſolv'd to maintain 
the Tenets of a Party they are engag'd in, can- 
not be ſuppos'd to reje& any Arms that may 


| help to defend their Cauſe, and therefore 
ſuch ſhould be read with the greateſt Caution. 


And they who write for Opinions they are 


ſincerely perſuaded of, and believe to be true, 


may juſtly ſuppoſe moſt Writers to be in, 


think they may ſo far allow themſelves to 


indulge their laudable Affection to, Truth, as 


to permit their eſteem of it, to give it the 
beſt Colours, and ſet it off with the beſt Ex- 


Preſſions and Dreſs they can, thereby to gain 


it the eaſieſt entrance into the Minds of their 


| Readers, and fix it deepeſt there 


One of thoſe being the ſtate of Mind we 


"tis 


. 
tis fit their Readers, who apply to them for 
Inſtruction, ſhould not lay by that Caution 
which becomes a ſincere purſuit of Truth, and 
ſhould make them always watchful againſt 
whatever might conceal or miſrepreſent it, 
If they have not the ſkill of repreſenting to 
themſelves the Author's Senſe by pure Ideas 
ſeparated from Sounds, and thereby diveſted 
of the falſe Lights and deceitful Ornaments 
of Speech; this yet they ſhould do, they 
ſhould keep the preciſe Queſtion ſteadily in 
their Minds, carry it along with them through 
the whole Diſcourſe, and ſuffer not the leaſt 


Alteration in the Terms, either by Addition, 
Subſtraction, oi ſubſtituting any other. This 


every one can do who has a mind to it; and 
he that has not a mind to it, t is plain makes 
bis Underſtanding only the Ware houſe of other 
Men's Lumber; I mean falſe and unconclud- 
ing Reaſonings, rather than a Repoſitory of 
Truth for his own uſe, which will prove ſub- 
Rantial, and ſtand him in ſtead when he has 
 eccaſion for it. And whether ſuch an one 
deals fairly by his own Mind, and conducts 


his own Underſtanding right, I leave to hs 


own Underſtanding to judge. 


Fundamen- 5 41. The Mind of Man being 
tal Verties. very narrow, and ſo flow in 

making acquaintance with things, 
and taking in new Truths, that no one Man 
is capable, in a much longer Life than ours, 
to know all Truths; it becomes our Prudence 
in our ſearch after Knowledge, to imploy our 
Thoughts about Fugdamental and material 
: ER  * 
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Queſtions, — avoiding thoſe that are 


vas to be a Painter, ſhould ſpend all his time 


laying on of his Colours. Nay, it 1s much 


he at the end of all his Pains to no purpoſe, 
| Heads ſo fill'd and warm'd with Diſputes on 


| furniſhed with Science, that they need not 
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| deſcend to the Mechanical Drudgery of Expe- 
| riment and Enquiry. This is ſo obvious a 
| Miſmanagement of the Underſtanding, and 
that in the profeſs'd way to Knowledge, that 
it could not be paſs'd by; to which might be 
join'd abundance of Queſtions, and the Way of 
| handling of them in the Schools. What Faults 


r 
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trifling, and not ſuffering our ſelves to be di- 
verted from our main even Purpoſe, by thoſe 

that are meerly incidental. How much of 
many young Mens Time 1s thrown away 1n 
purely Logical Enquiries, I need not men- 
tion. This is no better than if a Man who 


in examining the Threads of the ſeveral Cloths 
he is to paint upon, aud counting the Hairs of 
each Pencil and Bruſh he intends to uſe in the 


worſe than for a young Painter to ſpend his 
Apprenticeſhip in ſuch uſeleſs Niceties; for 


finds that it is not painting, nor any help to 
it, and fo is really to no purpoſe. Whereas 
Men deſign'd for Scholars have often their 


Lon Queſtions, that they take thoſe airy 
uſeleſs Notions for real and ſubſtantial Know- 
ledge, and think their Underftandings ſo well 


look any farther into the Nature of Things, or 


m particular of this kind, every Man is, or 
may be guilty of, would be infinite to enu- 
merate ; it ſuffices to have ſhewn that ſuper- 


that 
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that contain nothing of moment in themſelves, 
nor ſerve as Clues to lead us into farther Know- 
ledge, ſhould be lightly paſs'd by, and never 
thought worth our ſearching after. 


There are Fundamental Truths that lie at 


the bottom, the Baſis upon which a great 
many others reſt, and in which they have 


their Conſiſtency. Theſe are teeming Truths, 


rich in ſtore, with which they furmſh the 
Mind, and, like the Lights of Heaven, are 
not only beautiful and entertaining in them- 
ſelves, but give Light and Evidence to other 
things, that without them could not be ſeen 


or known. Such is that admirable Diſcovery 


of Mr. Newton, that all Bodies gravitate to 
one another, which may be counted as the 
Baſis of natural Philoſophy ; which of what 


ule it is to the Underſtanding of the great 


Frame of onr Solar Syſtem he has to the a- 
ſtoniſhment of the learned World ſhewn, and 
how much farther it would guide us in other 
things, if rightly purſu'd, is not yet known. 
Our Saviour's great Rule, that we ſhould 


love our Neighbour as our ſelves, is ſuch a Fun- 


damental Truth for the regulating human So- 
ciety; that, I think, by that alone, one might 
without Difficulty, determine all the Caſes 
and Doubts in Social Morality, Theſe, and 
ſuch as theſe are the Truths we ſhould endea- 


vour to find out, and ſtore our Minds with. 


Which leads me to another thing in the Con- 
duct of the Underſtanding that is no leſs ne- 
ceſſary, viz. „ 
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§ 42. To accuſtom our ſelves Bottoming. 


in any Queſtion propos'd to ex- 


amine and find out upon what it bottome. Moſt 
of the Difficulties that come in our Way, when 


well conſider'd and trac'd, lead us to ſome 


Propoſition, which known to be true, clears 


the Doubt, and gives an eaſie Solution of 


the Queſtion, whilſt Topical and Superficial 
Arguments, of which there is ſtore to be found 
on both ſides, filling the Head with variety 
of Thoughts, and the Mouth with copious 
Diſcourſe, ſerve only to amuſe the Under- 
ſtanding, and entertain Company without 
coming to the bottom of the Queſtion, the 


only place of Reſt and Stability for an inqui- 
| fitive Mind, whoſe tendency is only to Truth 
and Knowledge. 


For Example, if it be demanded, whether 


the Grand Seignior can lawfully take what 
he will from any of his People? This Queſ- 
tion cannot be reſolv'd without coming to a 
certainty, whether all Men are natural! 
equal; for upon that it turns, and that Truth 
well ſettled in the Underſtanding, and car- 
tried in the Mind through the various Debates 
concerning the various Rights of Men in Sc- 
ciety, will goa great way in putting an end 


to them, and ſhewing on which ſide the Truth 


} 18. | 


S 42. There is ſcarce any thing Transferring 


more for the Improvement of of thouglts. 
| Knowledge, for the eaſe of Life, 


and the diſpatch of Buſineſs, than for a Man 
ls to 
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to be able to diſpoſe of his own Thoughts, 
and there is ſcarce any thing harder in the 


whole Condu& of the Underſtanding than to 


get a full maſtery over it. The Mind, in a 
waking Man, has always ſome Object that 
it applies it ſelt to; which, when we are lazy 


or unconcern'd, we can eaſily change, and 
at pleaſure transfer our Thoughts to another, 


and from thence to a third, which has no re- 


lation to either of the former. Hence Men 
forwardly conclude, and frequently ſay, no- 
thing is ſo free as Thought, and it were well 
it were ſo; but the contrary will be found 
true in ſeveral Inſtances; and there are many 
Caſes wherein there is nothing more reſty 
and ungovernable than our Thoughts: They 
will not be directed what Objects to purſue, 
nor be taken off from thoſe they have once 
fix d on, but run away with a Man in pur- 


ſuit of thoſe Ideas they have in view, let 


him do what he can. 5 
Iwill not here mention again what I have 
above taken notice of, how hard it is to get 
the Mind narrowed by a Cuſtom of thirt 


or fourty Years ſtanding to a ſcanty Collecti- 


on of obvious and common Ideas, to enlarge 


- 
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it ſelf to a more copious Stock, and grow in- 


to an Acquaintance with thoſe that would al- 


ford more abundant Matter of uſeful Contem- 
plation; tis not of this I am here ſpeaking, 


The inconveniency I would here repreſent 
and find a Remedy for, is the difficulty there 
is ſometimes to transfer our Minds from one 
Subject to another, in Caſes where the Ideas 
are equally familiar to us. 


Matters 


w 
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Matters that are recommended to our 


Thoughts by any of our Paſſions, take poſ- 


ſeſſion of our Minds with a kind of Authority, 


| and will not be kept out or diſlodg'd, but as 


if the Paſſion that rules, were, for the time, 
the Sheriff of the Place, and came with all 


| the Poſſe, the Underſtanding is ſeiz d and 
taken with the Object it introduces, as if it 
| had a legal Right to be alone conſider'd there. 
There is ſcarce any body, I think, of ſo calm 
2 Temper who hath not ſometime found this 


Tyranny on his Underſtanding, and ſuffer'd 


under the inconvenience of it. Who is there 
almoſt whoſe Mind, at ſome time or other, 


Love or Anger, Fear or Grief has not ſo faſten'd 


' |" to ſome Clog, that it could not turn it ſelf 

to any other Object. I call it a Clog, for it 
hangs upon the Mind ſo as to hinder its Vi- 
gour and nctivity in the purſuit of other Con- 
templations, and advances it ſelf little or not 
all in the Knowledge of the thing which it 
ſo cloſely huggs and conſtantly pores on. 


Men thus poſſeſs d, are ſometimes as if they 


were ſo in the worſt Senſe, and lay under the 
power of an inchantment. They ſee not what 
paſſes before their Eyes; hear not the audible 
| Diſcourſe of the Company; and when by any 


_—_ Application to them they are rous'd 
e 


alittle, they are like Men brought to them- 
| ſelves from ſome remote Region; whereas in 
truth they come no farther than their ſecret 
Cabinet within, where they have been wholly 
taken up with the Puppet, which is for that 
time appointed for their Entertainment. The 


ſhame that ſuch Dumps cauſe to well-bred 
ol | e PEOPLE; 
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People, when it carries them away from the 
Company, where they ſhould bear a part in 
the Converſation, 1s a ſufficient Argument, 
that it is a Fault in the Conduct of our Under. 
ſtanding, not to have that power over it as to 
make uſe of it to thoſe purpoſes, and on thoſe 
Occaſions wherein we 3 need of its Aſſiſ- 


tance, The Mind ſhould be always free and . 


ready to turn it ſelf to the variety of Objects 
that occur, and allow them as much Conſi- 
deration as ſhall for that time be thought fit, 
To be ingroſſed ſo by one Object, as not to be 
prevail'd on to leave it for another that we 
judge fitter for our Contemplation, is to make 
it ok no uſe to us. Did this ſtate of Mind 


remain always ſo, every one would, wi thout 


ſcruple, give it the name of perfect Madneſs, 
and while it does laſt, at whatever intervals it 
returns, ſuch a rotation of Thoughts about 
the ſame Object no more carries us forwards 
towards the attainment of Knowledge, than 
getting upon a Mill horſe whilſt he jogs on 
in his Circular Tract would carry a Man a 
Journey. 


1 grant ſomething muſt be allow'd to le- 
gitimate Paſſions, and to natural Inclinati- 


ons. Every Man, beſides occaſional Aff ecti- 
ons, has belov'd Studies, and thoſe the Mind 


will more cloſely ſtick to ; but yet it 1s beſt 


that it ſhould be always at liberty, and under 
the free diſpoſal of the Man, to act how, and 


upon what he directs. This we ſhould endea- 


vour to obtain, unleſs we would be content 
with ſuch a flaw in our Underſtandings, that 
ſometimes we ſhould be as it were hates” > 
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for it is very little better than ſo in caſes 
where we cannot make uſe of it to thoſe pur- 
poſes we would, and which ſtand in preſent 
need of it. 

Bur before fit Remedies can be thought on 
for this Diſeaſe, we muſt know the ſeveral 
Cauſes of it, and thereby regulate the Cure, 
if we will hope to labour with ſucceſs. 
One we have already inſtanced in, whereof 


all Men that reflect have ſo general a Know- 


ledge, and fo often an Experience in themſelves, 
that no body doubts of it. A prevailing Paiuon 
ſo pins down our Thoughts to the Object and 
Concern of it, that a Man paihonately in 
Love, cannot bring himſclt to think of his 


ordinary Allairs, nor a kind Mother droop- 


ing under the loſs of a Child, 1s not able to 
bear a part as ſhe was wont in the Diſcourſe 
of the Company or Converſation of her 
Friends. . 5 

But though Paſſion be the moſt obvious and 
general, yet it is not the only Cauſe that binds 
up the Underſtanding, aud confines it for the 
Time to one Object, from which it will not 
be taken off. 
Beſides this, we may often find that the Un- 
derſtanding when it has a while imployed itſelf 
upon a Subject which either Chance, or ſome 
ſlight Accident, offer'd to it without the Intereſt 
or Recommendation of any Paſſion works it 
ſelf into a warmth, and by Degrees gets into a 
Career, wherein, like a Bowl down a Hill, it 
increaſes its Motion by going, and will not 
be ſtop'd or diverted, though, when the heat 
u over, it ſccs all this earneſt Application was 
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about a triffle not worth a Thought, and all 
the pains 1mploy'd about it, loſt Labour. 


There is a third fort, if I miſtake not, yet 


lower than this; tis a ſort of Childiſhneſs, if 
I may ſo ſay, of the Underſtanding, wherein, 


during the fit, it plays with, and dandles 


ſome inſignificant Puppet to no end, nor with 


any deſign at all, and yet cannot eaſily be got 


oft from it. Thus ſome trivial Sentence, or 
a ſcrap of Poetry will ſometimes pet into 
Mens Heads, and make ſuch a chiming there, 
that there is no ſtilling of it; no peace to be 
obtain'd, nor Attention to any thing elſe, but 
this impertinent Gueſt will take up the Mind 
and poſſeſs the Thoughts in ſpite of all endea- 


vours to get rid of it. Whether every one | 


hath experimented in themſelves this trouble- 
ſome intruſion of ſome friſking Ideas which 
thus importune the Underſtanding, and hin- 
der it from being better imploy'd; I know 
not. But Perſons of very good Parts, and 
thole more than one, I have heard fpeak and 


complain of it themſelves. The reaſon I have 


to make this Doubt, is from what I have 
known in a Caſe ſomething of kin to this, 
though much odder, and that is of a ſort of 
Viſions that ſome People have lying quiet but 
perfectly awake in the dark, or with their 
Eyes ſhut. It is a | yo variety of Faces, moſt 
commonly very odd ones, that appear to them 


in train one after another; ſo that having had 
juſt the ſight of one, it immediately paſſes 
away to give place to another, that the ſame 
inſtant ſucceeds, and has as quick an exit as 
its Leader, and ſo they march on in a conſtant- 
. Succeſhon 
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Succeſſion; nor can any one of them by any en- 
deavour be ſtop'd or retained beyond the In- 


ſtant of its Appearance, but is thruſt out by 


its Follower, which will have its turn. Con- 
cerning this phantaſtical Phænomenon, I have 
talk'd with ſeveral People, whereof ſome have 
been perfectly acquainted with it, and others 


have been ſo wholly ſtrangers to it, that they 


could hardly be brought to conceive or 


believe it. I knew a Lady of excellent Parts 


who had got paſt thirty without having ever 
had the leaſt notice of any ſuch Thing; ſhe 
was ſo great a Stranger to it, that when ſhe 
heard me and another talking of it, could 


| ſcarce forbear thinking we banter'd her; but 


ſometime after drinking a large doſe of dilute 
Tea (as ſhe was order'd by a Phyſician) going 
to Bed ſhe told us at next meeting, that ſhe 
had now experimented what our Diſcourſe 
had much a do to perſuade her of. She had 
ſeen a great variety of Faces in a long train, 


| ſucceeding one another, as we had deſcrib'd, 


they were all Strangers and Intruders, ſuch 


as ſhe had no Acquaintance with before, nor 


ſought after then, and as they came of them- 
ſelves they went too; none of them ſtay'd a 
Moment, nor could be detain'd by all the en- 
deavours ſhe could uſe, but went on in their 
ſolemn Proceſſion, juſt appear'd and then va- 
niſn d. This odd Phxnomenon ſeems to have 
a mechanical Cauſe, and to depend upon the 
Matter and Motion of the Blood or animal 
Spirits. . 
When the Phanſie is bound by Paſſion, now 
no way to ſet the * free and at A 
. > 
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to proſecute EW ha the Man would 
make choice of but to allay the preſent Paſ- 
fion, or Counter-ballance it with another, 
which is an Art to be got by Study, and ac- 
quaintance with the Paſſions. | 
Thoſe who find themſelves apt to be car- 
ried away with the ſpontaneous Current of 
their own Thoughts, not excited by any Paj- |, 
ſton or Intereſt, muſt be very wary and care-, 
ful in all the Inſtances of it to ſtop it, and ne- 
ver humour their Minds in being thus trifling- 
ly buſte. Men know the value of their cor= | * 
poral Liberty, and therefore ſuffer not will. 
ingly Fetters and Chains to be put upon them. | 
To have the Mind captivated 1s, for the time, 
certainly the greater Evil of the two, and de- 
ſerves cur utmoſt Care and Endeavours to 
preſerve the Freedom of our better Part. And 
in this Caſe our Pains wlll not be loſt ; ſtri- 
ving and ſtrugling will prevail, if we con- 
ſtantly, in all ſuch occaſions, make uſe of 
it. We muſt never indulge theſe trivial At- 
tentions of Thought; as ſoon as we find the 
Mind makes it ſelf a buſineſs of nothing, we 
ſhould immediately diſturb and. check it, in- 
troduce new and more lerions Conſiderations, 
and not leave *till we have beaten it off trom | 
the purſuit it was upon. This, at firlt, it 
we have let the contrary Practice grow to 
an Habit, will perhaps be difficult; but con- 
ſtant endeavours will by degrees prevail, and 
at laſt make it caſie. And when a Man 1s 
pretty well advanced, and can command: his 
Mind off at pleafure from incidental and un- 
defign'd purſuits, it may not be amiſs for him 
to 
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to 5 on farther, and make attempts upon 
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ations of greater Moment, that at the 


laſt he may have a full power over his own* . } 


Mind, and be ſo fully Maſter of his own 
Thoughts, as to be able to transfer them from 
one Subject to another, with the ſame eaſe that 
he can lay by any Thing he has in his Hand, 
and take ſomething elſe that he has a mind to 
in the room of it. This Liberty of Mind 1s 


bol great uſe both in Buſineſs and Study, and 


he that has got it will have no ſmall advan- 
tage of eaſe and diſpatch in all that 1s the 
choſen and uſefel Imployment of his Under- 


1 ſtanding. 


The third and laſt way which I mentioned 


the Mind to be ſometimes taken up with, I 


mean the Chiming of ſome particular Words 
or Sentence in the Memory, and, as it were, 


| making a noiſe in the Head, and the like, | 


ſeldom happens but when the Mind 1s lazy 
or very looſely and negligently imploy'd. It 
were better indeed be without ſuch imper- 
tinent and uſeleſs Repetitions. Any obvious 
Idea when it is roving cauſleſsly at a venture, 


'{ beingof more uſe and apter to ſuggeſt ſome- 


thing worth Conſideration, than the inſigni- 
ficant buz of purely empty Sounds. But fince 
the rouſing of the Mind, and ſetting the Un- 
derſtanding on work with ſome degrees of 
Vigor, does for the moſt part preſently ſet 
it free from theſe idle Companions; it 
may not be amiſs whenever we find our ſelves 
troubled with them, to make uſe of ſo pro- 
fitable a Remedy that is always at hand. 
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